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WHAT IT IS AND HOW 
WE DID IT 



OPEN is a collaborative, co-written book, a real-time, 
writing-in-public experiment that was written by more 
than two dozen contributors (some anonymous) during 
the 2010 Open Engagement Conference: Making 
Things. Making Things Better. Making Things 
Worse, in Portland, Oregon, co-sponsored by Portland 
State University's Art and Social Practice MFA 
concentration, Pacific Northwest College of Art, and 
Portland Community College. 

We set out to address the concerns, practices, and 
issues around socially engaged art, but equally 
important was the idea of a performative, inclusive 
thinking-in-public that this project represents. We 
threw the door to participation wide open, taking all 
comers. 

We wrote for four days at all hours of the day and 
night in a single online document from May 14 through 
18, with two drop-in sessions at the Portland Institute 
for Contemporary Art's (PICA's) Resource Room where 
we had WiFi and a number of computers available. On 
PiratePad.net we were able to chat with each other in 
a sidebar while we wrote and edited and responded to 
one another's salvos in the main editing window. (This 
chat is documented in the chapter entitled The Back 
Channel.) Friends checked in from all over the country 
(New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles), and we met 
new contributors from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Chicago, Atlanta, Toronto, Stockholm, Sweden 
and Limerick, Ireland. 

We invited contributions of statements by conference 
presenters and participants, responses to questions 
posed in the initial conference prospectus, responses 
to existing texts, conversations, essays, interviews, 
statements, project reports, and a bibliography of 
related documents and books for further reading 

The result is OPEN. Some contributions are 
anonymous. Some contributions stretch the premise 
to the breaking point and beyond. There are 
manifestos, queries, interviews, critiques, essays, and 
even a poem. Some represent conversations-in- 
writing in which writers responded in real time to one 
another. While we were writing, the contributions 
were color-coded by participant so we could see, 
more or less, who was writing what. I've used 
separations between texts to indicated some of the 
back and forth, but as for intrasentence editing, you'll 
just have to use your imagination. Every contribution 
is included here. I have merely moved work around to 



give OPEN a bit of structure. 

So a big thank you to all of the contributors. Thank 
you to Liam Drain for helping me think things through 
and for being stalwart. Thank you Patrick Leonard and 
everyone at PICA for hosting this project and to 
Matthew Stadler and Publication Studio for offering to 
publish it. Thank you to the Open Engagement 
organizers for welcoming the project into the 
conference. 

And finally, I owe a big thank you to Gabriel Widing 
who recommended PiratePad.net when our first choice 
of online platform couldn't support all of us logging in 
at once. OPEN first existed here: 

http://piratepad.net/b51CXFYiZD and 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 



PROVISIONAL TITLE 



Here we are at the half-way point of this collaborative 
writing experiment. It is Sunday, and there is a lot of 
good writing here, and a lot of unfinished thoughts, 
many of them my own. 

As I was walking to PICA Friday morning for our first 
live session and the kick off of the project, it occurred 
to me that I hate thinking in public. I'm the kind of guy 
who likes to walk away, mull it over, even sleep on it, 
and get back to you. And what was OPEN but a 
thinking-in-public? From the first time I tried to type 
the word "occurred 1 ' which I typically have trouble 
spelling (and with that as a microcosm for my usual 
stumbling toward good thoughts process), I realized 
how challenging this would be. Whose idea was this 
anyway? As one types on, with friends and 
anonymous strangers checking in and out, one loses 
the performance anxiety, realizing that if this is going 
to get done, it's just got to get done. 

Now, though, a new question arises, not about 
process but about product. Having initiated the 
project, I feel a responsibility to and for its outcome. 
And here is where it gets interesting and where the 
parallels between this project and participatory art 
works are most vivid. There are several ways to look 
at it. One, the process is the product. It's the 
experience of writing with others {and chatting in the 
sidebar with other writers) that is OPEN. This lets me 
and all of us off the hook for quality of product 
because, "You had to be there," a stance that serves 
as a fortress to repel critical analysis of the product. 
Tricky. I'd begun the project with a number of snippets 
of writing in my pocket and/or floating around in my 
head. One was Mads Lynnerup's "You're the artist. 
You figure it out." I wondered if this didn't have a 
corollary in "You're the critic. You figure it out," which 
really means as Lynnerup's phrase, an abdication of 
responsibility. Dead authors tell no tales. 

But the first critic is the artist herself, and if the artist 
frames the work such that it resists criticism ("Keep 
moving, nothing to see here"), how is the artist herself 
to make decisions about a project in process or in 
retrospect? How is she to evaluate if it worked well 
enough that she should continue on that line of 
inquiry? Is the experience of the participants the only 
place to look to be able to evaluate the project? 

Even if we are to say process is product, OPEN is still 
open to critical analysis of the intention and framing of 
the project. And with many socially engaged art 
works, this is where the point of evaluation lies as 

well. 



But at the end of the day, unlike many experiential 
artworks, OPEN is product as well as process. All of us 
collaborating on OPEN have a responsibility not only to 
the process (which has been going swimmingly I might 
add), but to the product. So it is that I find myself 
thinking about the threads I've thus far left unfinished 
(and my responsibility to finish them), about the 
structure of this thing or as of now, its non-structure. 
And finally, I'm considering the ethics of the project, 
my responsibility to the participants and their 
contributions and balancing that with a responsibility 
to the project, e.g. should the text be left in the order 
in which it is written (maybe this is a rule of this 
experiment? is it a scatter piece?) or should I move 
things around to put related passages in proximity to 
one another? I haven't worked it all out yet. But I 
think that the answer lies in a broader consideration 
of Making Things Better, Making Things Worse. 

LR 



BEFORE 

1. TEXTS 
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TEXTS 



In tracing the thinking around socially engaged, 
participatory art, there are a number of texts that 
are not only relevant but crucial, and yet, are often 
ignored. A bibliography appears at the end of OPEN, 
but here are some excerpts that serve to lay a 
ground and/or to which we are responding as we 
write. 



Death 

"Were the author truly dead, it would be impossible to 
differentiate between participatory and 
nonparticipatory, because this can only occur through 
the celebrated surrender of authorship by the artist. 
The general delight surrounding the idea of the death 
of the author should not belie the fact that the author 
must always preordain this demise. One might also 
claim that the enactment of this self-abdication, this 
dissolution of the self into the masses, grants the 
author the possibility of controlling the audience-- 
whereby the viewer forfeits his secure external 
position, his aesthetic distance from the artwork, and 
thus becomes not just a participant but also an 
integral part of the artwork. In this way participatory 
art can be understood not only as a reduction, but 
also as an extension, of authorial power." Boris Groys 
(Frieling, 23) 



The Temporary Autonomous Zone 

"And--the map is closed, but the autonomous zone is 
open. Metaphorically it unfolds within the fractal 
dimensions invisible to the cartography of Control. And 
here we should introduce the concept of 
psychotopology {and -topography) as an alternative 
"science" to that of the State's surveying and 
mapmaking and "psychic imperialism." Only 
psychotopography can draw 1:1 maps of reality 
because only the human mind provides sufficient 
complexity to model the real. But a 1:1 map cannot 
"control" its territory because it is virtually identical 
with its territory. It can only be used to suggest, in a 
sense gesture towards, certain features. We are 
looking for "spaces" (geographic, social, cultural, 
imaginal) with potential to flower as autonomous 
zones--and we are looking for times in which these 
spaces are relatively open, either through neglect on 
the part of the State or because they have somehow 
escaped notice by the mapmakers, or for whatever 
reason. Psychotopology is the art of dowsing for 
potential TAZs [Temporary Autonomous Zones]. ... 

(Bey, n.p. from section "The Psychotopolgy of 
Everyday Life") 

The TAZ as festival. Stephen Pearl Andrews once 
offered, as an image of anarchist society, the dinner 
party, in which all structure of authority dissolves in 
conviviality and celebration (see Appendix C). Here we 
might also invoke Fourier and his concept of the 
senses as the basis of social becoming--"touch-rut" 
and "gastrosophy," and his paean to the neglected 
implications of smell and taste. 

The ancient concepts of jubilee and saturnalia 
originate in an intuition that certain events lie outside 
the scope of "profane time," the measuring-rod of the 
State and of History. These holidays literally occupied 
gaps in the calendar--intercalary intervals. By the 
Middle Ages, nearly a third of the year was given over 
to holidays. Perhaps the riots against calendar reform 
had less to do with the "eleven lost days" than with a 
sense that imperial science was conspiring to close up 
these gaps in the calendar where the people's 
freedoms had accumulated—a coup d'etat, a mapping 
of the year, a seizure of time itself, turning the 
organic cosmos into a clockwork universe. The death 
of the festival. 

Participants in insurrection invariably note Its festive 
aspects, even in the midst of armed struggle, danger, 
and risk. The uprising is like a saturnalia which has 
slipped loose (or been forced to vanish) from its 
intercalary interval and is now at liberty to pop up 



anywhere or when. Freed of time and place, it 
nevertheless possesses a nose for the ripeness of 
events, and an affinity for the genius loci: the science 
of psychotopology indicates "flows of forces" and 
"spots of power" (to borrow occultist metaphors) 
which localize the TAZ spatio-temporally, or at least 
help to define its relation to moment and locale. 

The media invite us to "come celebrate the moments 
of your life" with the spurious unification of 
commodity and spectacle, the famous non-event of 
pure representation. In response to this obscenity we 
have, on the one hand, the spectrum of refusal 
(chronicled by the Situationists, John Zerzan, Bob Black 
et al.)--and on the other hand, the emergence of a 
festal culture removed and even hidden from the 
would-be managers of our leisure. "Fight for the right 
to party" is in fact not a parody of the radical struggle 
but a new manifestation of it, appropriate to an age 
which offers TVs and telephones as ways to "reach 
out and touch" other human beings, ways to "Be 
There!" 

Pearl Andrews was right: the dinner party is already 
"the seed of the new society taking shape within the 
shell of the old" (IWW Preamble). The sixties-style 
"tribal gathering," the forest conclave of eco- 
saboteurs, the idyllic Beltane of the neo-pagans, 
anarchist conferences, gay faery circles. ..Harlem rent 
parties of the twenties, nightclubs, banquets, old-time 
libertarian picnics--we should realize that all these are 
already "liberated zones" of a sort, or at least 
potential TAZs. Whether open only to a few friends, 
like a dinner party, or to thousands of celebrants, like 
a Be-ln, the party is always "open" because it is not 
"ordered"; it may be planned, but unless it "happens" 
it's a failure. The element of spontaneity is crucial. 

The essence of the party: face-to-face, a group of 
humans synergize their efforts to realize mutual 
desires, whether for good food and cheer, dance, 
conversation, the arts of life; perhaps even for erotic 
pleasure, or to create a communal artwork, or to 
attain the very transport of bliss-- in short, a "union 
of egoists" (as Stirner put it) in its simplest form--or 
else, in Kropotkin's terms, a basic biological drive to 
"mutual aid." (Here we should also mention Bataille's 
"economy of excess" and his theory of potlatch 
culture.) Hakim Bey, The Temporary Autonomous 
Zone http://hermetic.eom/bey/taz3.html#labelTAZ 



Fucking Hippies 

"And then they took their shirts off and burned the 
whole thing down." — Bizigo, "Burning Man and the Re- 
Emergence of Social Practice," Stump Press Ltd 2007, 
Seattle. 
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Social Sculpture 

"To Beuys...his idea of 'social sculpture, 1 consisting of 
lengthy discussions with large gatherings of people in 
various contexts, was a means primarily to extend 
the definition of art beyond specialist activity. Carried 
out by artists, 'social sculpture' would mobilize every 
individual's latent creativity, ultimately moulding the 
society of the future. The Free University, an 
international, multi-disciplinary network set up by 
Beuys in conjunction with artists, economists, 
psychologists, etc., is based on the same premises." 
(Goldberg, 96) 



More Beuys 

Economics is not only a money-making principle. It can 
be a way of production to fulfill the demands of people 
all over the world. Capital is humankind's ability in 
work, not just money. True economics equals the 
creativity of people. Joseph Beuys 

It is from art that all work ensues. 

Thinking in the free individual is a recurrence of the 
evolutionary principle in existence since the beginning 
of time. Human being himself becomes creator of the 
world and experiences how he can continue creation. 

One has to set in motion a much more inward, deep- 
seated machinery, which creates this warmth, this 
evolutionary warmth, which enables us to become 
beings capable of carrying evolution forward 

...we have to take a more careful interest in the store 
of things with which we live, and in the midst of which 



A true experience of things means: giving life meaning, 
quite simply noticing how important life is, that you 
are alive, and not overlooking the fact that life may 
be sad, may be a burden and might not amount to 
much; let's say, getting rid of all these forms of 
despondency to which people are often subject, by 
making something new of oneself. And in making 
something new of oneself one is obviously enabling 
something new to happen with regard to other human 
beings too. But if you just do this by and for yourself, 
you'll see that there's no warmth process involved. If 
you bring about something in yourself it only becomes 
a warmth process once you involve others, and hear 
from other people about what they do. But this is 
[still] not necessarily have to be a 'warmth work'. No, 
this is not a must. Rather one has to let others have 
the complete freedom to express what they draw out 
of themselves, [...if only men were granted absolute 
liberty, and were compelled to obey no one, they 
would then voluntarily associate themselves in the 
common interest, As Bill Sees It] ...I can't say:.. I see 
things differently, I will simply ignore your existence 
and draw a clear dividing line. Absolutely not. Instead I 
have to enter right into the midst of this, for only 
here do you have a perfect warmth issue, only then 
do things start to be interesting. The rest is only 
preparatory work. That's the field of social sculpture 
as a new 'machine', one could say - as an energy 
carrier. 

After all, people can only express themselves in ways 
that have material forms. Of course this is already 
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there in language. But if this model, which doesn't 
have to be at all grand - everything today is far too 
grand - if this tangible expression is there, then one 
can see better where it has come from and whether 
the matrix of forces that constellates it, let's say, is 
really the optimum one. And one can discuss this 
forever. And this process is culture; this is what it's all 
about. It really is not culture if something is just 
asserted, or made into an ideology, enthroned... 

You see, we all still live in a culture that says: there 
are artists and there are non-artists. This becomes 
something inhuman, giving rise to the concept of 
alienation between people. No, every person 
continually performs material processes. He 
continually creates interrelationships. Even when he 
gives, when he defers to another, or the way he 
behaves in a crowd, there are always, let's say, form 
processes at work. Dancers, after all, do nothing other 
than move, on their feet. And people on a crowded 
street are basically dancers too. So the moment you 
become conscious of this, you are involved in this 
problem. I want to get away from this: from the way 
the issue of form is laid on artists, or on art in the 
traditional sense. I want to get things to the stage 
where people experience themselves as continually 
involved in this question; and then, as they keep 
experiencing and creating these material processes, 
that they basically also experience that social 
sculpture is a necessity. And that it is necessary to 
take things in that they normally don't perceive. ...our 
social organism exists like a living being... Through 
these activities, undertaken consciously, one can 
school oneself to perceive this; to perceive the 
sickness of the social organism as a living being, to 
perceive its movements - to see what has been 
formed - in other words, to compare the 
contemporary shape and form of the social organism 
with its archetype. This is a sculptural concept, which 
you arrive at only by practising all this first. Then you 
perceive sculptural things that are not perceptible 
with a normal instrument of perception. 

...it is so hard for people to draw up a list of criteria, 
or express them, ...relating to the question: How 
should human society be structured; what form should 
it take now? Because they have no sense or 
perception of the archetype, that is, of the healthy 
condition of a social organism as it evolves. 

... That alone would be ecology if we could grasp this 
ecological question at its root... Ecology goes further, 
reaches further, and relates to the social organism's 
capacity for life, for this is a living being that we 
cannot today perceive with our ordinary senses, 
without practice... 
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Yes, the very phrase 'He is the creator of himself and 
his surroundings' expresses the fact that the human 
being creates the world. It is not presumptuous to say 
this, because this is what is required of human beings. 
There have been times when a great deal was given 
to human beings, by leaders and spiritual mediators; 
when the collective ethos was dominant, and there 
were, of course, precepts and rules connected with 
this, which had to be strictly adhered to. This all had a 
purpose once upon a time. But because we have 
emancipated ourselves from this..; we can achieve it 
through our own powers that we have actually 
acquired during the course of evolution. And because 
we can do this, it is also required of us. 

...our concept of work. ...the concept of art must 
replace the degenerate concept of capital. Art is really 
tangible capital, and people need to become aware of 
this. Money and capital cannot be an economic value, 
capital is human dignity and creativity. And so, in 
keeping with this, we need to develop a concept of 
money that allows creativity, or art, so to speak, to 
be capital. Art is capital. This is not some pipe dream; 
it is a reality. In other words, capital is what art is. 
Capital is human capacity and what flows from it. So 
there are only two organs involved here, or two polar 
relationships: creativity and human intention, from 
which a product arises. These are the real economic 
values, nothing else.... There is only human capacity 
and what flows from it. And this can continually be 
discussed and explored in an ongoing dialogue between 
people, and lead to endless productivity that builds up 
and rebuilds the world; that under certain 
circumstances builds up a whole new cosmos and does 
not destroy it. 

Joseph Beuys, What is Art? 
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"Forging Polyphonic Interfacings Between the 
Individual and the Social" 

The suggestive power of the theory of information has 
contributed to masking the importance of the 
enunciative dimensions of communication. It leads us 
to forget that a message must be received, and not 
just transmitted, in order to have meaning. 
Information cannot be reduced to its objective 
manifestations; it is, essentially, the production of 
subjectivity, the becoming- consistent [prise de 
consistence] of incorporeal universes. These last 
aspects cannot be reduced to an analysis in terms of 
improbability and calculated on the basis of binary 
choices. The truth of information refers to an 
existential event occurring in those who receive it. Its 
register is not that of the exactitude of facts, but that 
of the significance of a problem, of the consistency of 
a universe of values. The current crisis of the media 
and the opening up of a post- media era are the 
symptoms of a much more profound crisis. 

What I want to emphasize is the fundamentally 
pluralist, multi-centered, and heterogeneous character 
of contemporary subjectivity, in spite of the 
homogenization it is subjected to by the mass media. 
In this respect, an individual is already a "collective" of 
heterogeneous components. A subjective phenomenon 
refers to personal territories - the body, the self - but 
also, at the same time, to collective territories - the 
family, the community, the ethnic group. And to what 
must be added all the procedures for subjectivation 
embodied in speech, writing, computing, and 
technological machines. 

In pre-capitalist societies, initiation into the things of 
life and the mysteries of the world were transmitted 
through relations of family, peer-group, of clan, guild, 
ritual, etc. This type of direct exchange between 
individuals has tended to become rare. Subjectivity is 
forged through multiple mediations, whereas 
individuals has tended to become rare. Subjectivity is 
forged through multiple mediations, whereas individual 
relations between generations, sexes, and proximal 
groups have weakened. For example, the role of 
grandparents as an intergenerational memory support 
for children has very often disappeared. The child 
develops in a context shadowed by television, 
computer games, telecommunications, comic strips. ... 
A new machinic solitude is being born, which is 
certainly not without merit, but which deserves to be 
continually reworked such that it can accord with 
renewed forms of sociality. Rather that relations of 
opposition, it is a matter of forging polyphonic 
interlacings between the individual and the social. 
Thus, a subjective music remains to be thereby 
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composed... 

In the midst of this state of affairs, a shaft of meaning 
must be discovered, that cuts through my impatience 
for the other to adopt my point of view, and through 
the lack of good will in the attempt to bend the other 
to my desired. Not only must I accept this adversity, I 
must love it for its own sake: I must seek it out, 
communicate with it, delve into it, increase it. It will 
get me out of my narcissism, my bureaucratic 
blindness, and will restore for me a sense of finitude 
that all the infantilizing subjectivity of the mass media 
attempts to conceal. Ecosophic democracy would not 
give itself up to the facility for consensual agreement: 
it will invest itself in a dissensual metamodelization. 
With it, responsibility emerges from the self in order 
to pass to the other. (Guattari) 
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Relational Art 

"Relational art. ..arises from an observation of the 
present and from a line of thinking about the fate of 
artistic activity. Its basic claim--the sphere of human 
relations as artwork venue--has no prior example in 
art history, eve if it appears, after the fact, as the 
obvious backdrop of all aesthetic praxis, and as a 
modernist theme to cap all modernist themes. Suffice 
it merely to re-read the lecture given by Marcel 
Duchamp in 1954, titled "The Creative Process," to 
become quite sure that interactivity is anything but a 
new idea. ..Novelty is elsewhere. It resides in the fact 
that this generation of artists considers inter- 
subjectivity and interaction neither as fashionable 
theoretical gadgets, not as additives (alibis) of a 
traditional artistic practice. It takes them as a point of 
departure and as an outcome, in brief, as the main 
informers of their activity. The space where their 
works are displayed is altogether the space of 
interaction, the space of openness that ushers in all 
dialogue.... What they produce are relational space- 
time elements, inter-human experiences trying to rid 
themselves of the straitjacket of the ideology of mass 
communications, in a way, of the places where 
alternative forms of sociability, critical models and 
moments of constructed conviviality are worked out. 
It is nevertheless quite clear that the age of the New 
Man, future-oriented manifestos, and calls for a better 
world all ready to be walked into and lived in is well 
and truly over. These days, Utopia is being lived on a 
subjective, everyday basis, in the real time of 
concrete and intentionally fragmentary experiments." 
(Bourriaud, 44-45) 



Bourriaud defines relational art as "an art taking as its 
theoretical hori- zon the realm of human interactions 
and its social context, rather than the assertion of an 
independent and private symbolic space. "7 While 
relational art projects often engage (in order to 
deconstruct) specific social systems, this is not to 
imply that these artists operate strictly within the 
limits of empirical reality. On the contrary, a great 
many of them, particularly Sophie Calle and Pierre 
Huyghe, construct and deploy elaborate fictions, and 
often overlay "real" social systems with those of the 
artist's devising. The result can be a blurring of reality 
and fiction, or the creation of a kind of parallel 
universe that serves to heighten the audience's 
awareness of the contingency of real- ity. Like an 
elaboration of Morris' "public mode" and "extended 
situations," these projects mimic systems of social 
relations, and situate the audience squarely within 
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their systems. 
http://www.janushead.org/11-2/Cooper.pdf 
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Ballade in Favor of Those Called Decadents and 
Symbolists 

In all this Paris some few, 
We live on pride not costly. 
Smitten though we are with booze 
Fresh water's what we like to drink mostly 
While breaking our crust a bit toasty. 
Let the others eat well and have wine, 
And beauty that is never beastly! 
We are writers superfine. 

Phoebe, when cats turn gray-blue, 
Streamlines with a horn's-end harshly 
Our bodies fed on glory's stew, 
Hell drools over, watching largely, 
And Phoebus shoots arrows at us archly. 
At night we're cradled by dreams lying 
In beds of peach-pits made unposhly. 
We are writers superfine. 

Many a wit has taken to 
The signboard of the Delver hotly 
And Lemerre covers each bet on cue, 
More than one still makes haste hardily 
And tries to enter the breach untardily. 
But Vanier at the end of the line 
Is the only one who fishes properly. 
We are writers superfine. 

Envoy 

Even though our purse goes mothly, 
Princes, we laugh, sweet and divine. 
Whatever they say or preach ungodly, 
We are writers superfine. 

-- Paul Verlaine 
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On Leaving Art Behind 

"All the time, though, my sensibility pointed toward 
and yearned for an imaginative Elsewhere. I became 
increasingly dissatisfied with the narrowness of art as 
a formulation of the imagination. This will sound 
preposterous to many people, I'm aware, given that 
art offers and represents extraordinary behavioral 
freedoms, but in "making art" I found an ultimately 
enslaving formulation. How so? In art, you can do, yes, 
anything you want so long as you're willing to have it 
end up as art. That isn't real imaginative freedom, in 
my view. Inquisitiveness of mind will carry you past 
art, and apparently I love inquisitiveness of mind more 
than I love art." (Robbins, n.p. from section "Post-Art") 

"Once, the task of the artist was to make good art; 
now it is to avoid making art of any kind." (Kaprow, 
81) 

"The arts, at least up to the present, have been poor 
lessons, except possibly to artists and their tiny 
publics. Only these vested interests have ever made 
any high claims for the arts. The rest of us couldn't 
care less." (Kaprow 99) 

"Artists of the world, drop out! You have nothing to 
lose but your professions!" (Kaprow 109) 
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First of all... 

First of all, we think the world must be changed. We 
want the most liberating change of the society and life 
in which we find ourselves confined. We know that 
such a change is possible through appropriate actions. 

Our specific concern is the use of certain means of 
action and the discovery of new ones, means which 
are more easily recognizable in the domain of culture 
and customs, but which must be applied in 
interrelation with all revolutionary changes. 

Guy Debord, Report on the Construction of Situations 
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All your life will ever be 

Long you live and high you fly 

And smiles you'll give and tears you'll cry 

And all you touch and all you see 

Is all your life will ever be. 

Pink Floyd 
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OPEN 

ENGAGEMENT: 
MAKING 
THINGS. 

MAKING THINGS 
BETTER. 

MAKING THINGS 
WORSE. 

2. A TRACING, SOCIALLY 

3. DRAFT OF A MANIFESTO 
WRITTEN IN DEFENSE OF A 
GROUP OF PEOPLE THAT DID 
NOT ASK FOR MY DEFENSE, 
USING WORDS THEY WOULD 
NOT USE AND ENGAGING 
PEOPLE THEY IGNORE 

4. THIS IS THE END: DEATH 
AND OTHER SENSORY 
THRESHOLDS 

5. ON THE DISCOURSE OF 
ETHICS IN SOCIALLY ENGAGED 
ART PRACTICE 

6. ARE YOU LONELY? MAKE ART 
FOR YOUR FRIENDS 

7. INTERACTION! 
PARTICIPATION! ENGAGEMENT! 
PRODUCTION 
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8. ON COLLABORATING WITHIN 
THE M.O.S.T. (2003-2008) 

9. THE POLITICS OF 
FRIENDSHIP, OR, WHO YOUR 
FRIENDS SHOULD BE. AN 
INTERVIEW WITH MATTHEW 
DAVID RANA AND RICK BUTLER 

10. ON MULTI-TASKING 

11. MAKING THINGS BETTER 

12. ME, HER AND US: MAPPING 
DISPLACEMENT WITH ANNA 
MARTI NE AND MARY ANNE 
BROOKS AT OPEN 
ENGAGEMENT 

13. YOU NEED TO HAVE THE 
FEELING THAT ANYTHING'S 
POSSIBLE 

14. SOCIAL PRACTICE ART AND 
TECH-NIHILISM 

15. THE PERSISTENT 
COMPLICITY OF 
HETEROGENEITY 

16. SQUIRMING 

17. DON'T JUST INVITE ME TO 
DINNER 

18. OPEN ENGAGEMENT: A 
TOAST TO ACCESS AND 
INCLUSION 

19. THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL 
PRACTICE ART 

20. BEFORE, DURING, AND 
AFTER 

21. WHAT IS PUBLIC ART AND 
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WHO IS YOUR PUBLIC? 
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2. A 



TRACING, 
SOCIALLY 



It's fascinating, as one who often has her head buried 
in contemporary art history, to be alive and aware at 
the precise moment of the Naming, when words we 
use to describe a particular tendency in art move 
from neologism to nomenclature. And it will be even 
more interesting to see how the broad acceptance of 
the Name, bolstered by the academy's locking down 
its definition through pedagogy and propagation, will 
serve to influence and circumscribe art made in its 



Social Practice is what the newly minted Left Coast 
MFA programs and friends are calling art that overlaps 
with but is not necessarily equivalent to participatory, 
relational, and community-based art. Happening all 
over the country, particularly in the heartland, social 
practice artists and works have been multiplying over 
the last decade supported by institution via 
residencies and exhibitions. 

John Dewey would question whether art can not be 
social. I tend to agree with him, but for the purposes 
of understanding what we're talking about when we 
talk about social practice, let's trace some of its 
origins and examine some of the very different kinds 
of work that is being gathered under this umbrella. 

Broadly social practice is a movement away from the 
studio, from object as fulcrum between the artist and 
the audience, toward participation and away from 
passive audience, and in the words of the conference 
that inspired this project, a desire to be "making 
things better," whether it's the system of making, 
displaying, viewing art or more broadly addressing 
social and political concerns, essentially those of 
building community and critiquing capitalism both 
within the art world and the culture/society at large. It 
is about experience rather than object, interaction 
rather than entertainment, the ordinary rather than 
the spectacular or sublime. It focuses on the group 
rather than the individual. It is populist (or perhaps 
democratic is a better word) rather than elitist. That 
is to say that work of this nature has an of the 
people, by the people, for the people attitude. It 
includes the non-artist in primary art production. 

Specifically social practice might manifest as projects 
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• an archival, anthropological nature - 

REPOhistory, Public Social University's Oral 
History Space 

• social activism - Project Row Houses, Raqs 
Media Collective Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies 

• publication and broadcast - Temporary 
Services, Think Tank, Neighborhood Public Radio 

• teaching and knowledge sharing - Anton 
Vidokle's unitednationsplaza, #class 

• co-creation of project via 
assignment/invitation - e-Flux's Do It and 
Learning to Love You More 

• convening, conviviality and public 
conversation - Gartenstudio, Jeremy Deller, 
Rikrit Tirivanija 

• creating space - DFLUX.ORG and N55 

• systems for living, food production - 
Futurefarmers, Andrea Zittel 



The origins of an involvement of the audience as more 
than viewer can be traced to the provocations of 
Italian Futurists in the first decade of the last century 
whose rethinkings (in light of a love of the mechanical, 
of progress) of music as noise, poem as 
onomatopoetic celebration of machine, man, war, and 
whose performances assaulted audience with sound, 
oratory, and projectiles. The Dada founders of Zurich's 
Caberet Voltaire also aimed to shake audience out of 
passive reception with chaotic performance including 
neo-primitivist sound poem, racket, oration, and direct 
audience provocation as, "For us, art is not an end in 
itself ... but it is an opportunity for the true 
perception and criticism of the times we live in," as 
Hugo Ball put it. Marcel Duchamp's "Mile of String" at a 
1942 Surrealist exhibition impacted not only the 
audience's ability to see the work, but its ability to 
move freely through a space. 

But the interest in interpersonal relationships, in the 
fuzzy edge between art and life found when art 
moves out of the studio and into the world, and 
underlying humanistic and/or political aspects of the 
work can be traced to other sources. 



How is this relevant to art? Why is this not 
just sociology? It is relevant because 
developments within modernism itself let to 
art's dissolution into its life sources. Art in 
the West has a long history of secularizing 
tendencies, going back at least as far as 
the Hellenistic period, by the late 1950s and 
1960s this lifelike impulse dominated the 
vanguard. 
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Art shifted away from the specialized object 
in the gallery to the real urban environment; 
to the real body and mind; to 
communications technology; and to remote 
natural regions of the ocean, sky, and 
desert. Thus the relationship of the act of 
toothbrushing to recent art is clear and 
cannot be bypassed. This is where the 
paradox lies; an artist concerned with lifelike 
art is an artist who does and does not make 
art. 

Anything less than paradox would be 
simplistic. Unless the identity (and thus the 
meaning) of what the artist does oscillates 
between ordinary, recognizable activity and 
the "resonance" of that activity in the larger 
human context, the activity itself reduces to 
conventional behavior. Or if it is framed as 
art by a gallery, it reduces to conventional 
art. Thus toothbrushing, as we normally do 
it, offers no roads back to the real wold 
either. 

But ordinary life performed as art/not art can 
charge the everyday with metaphoric 
power. -Allan Kaprow 



Composer John Cage was the font from which myriad 
new practices emerged in the early 50s. Allan 
Kaprow's notion of the Happening, first executed in 
1958 and the scores or proposals for events that 
involved everyday actions and everyday people 
created by Fluxus artists like Dick Higgins and George 
Brecht can be traced to studies with Cage. While 
Kaprow moved art out of the studio, the gallery, and 
into the world, making work dealing with interpersonal 
relations (see his Routine, executed here in Portland 
at the Portland Center for the Visual Arts) as well as 
participatory work on a large scale employing audience 
almost as material, Fluxus artists created brief poetic 
instructional pieces and events that frequently 
highlighted the ordinary with a sense of wonder as in 
Yoko Ono's "Whisper Piece" in which audience plays 
telephone whispering neighbor to neighbor. In Brazil, 
Lygia Clark's "Organic or Ephemeral Architectures" 
were seminal participatory works while her 
collaborator, Helio Oiticica's, late 60's environments to 
be inhabited by audience at leisure can be seen as 
antecedents of installations as site for audience 
participation/interaction. 

The more community activist social practice art finds 
its domestic roots in early 20th century labor activism 
and much later in the writings and actions of the 
French radical group that was political first, art 
second, the Situationist International. It's to the 
profoundly influential German artist, Joseph Beuys (as 
well as education experiments like Black Mountain 
College and Summerhill), that we can look to as 
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inspiration for the numerous free education and 
knowledge share projects in which social practice 
artists are engaging. Mierle Laderman Ukeles' quiet 
activism highlighted feminist concerns of demanding 
recognition for the value of women's work by doing 
ordinary tasks as art and later drawing attention to 
other unrecognized work by shaking hands with and 
expressing thanks to every sanitation worker in New 
York City. 

Unlike the aggressive or insistent interactions like Vito 
Acconci's "Proximity Piece" (1970) and work by Adrian 
Piper, social practice work enacts a kindler, gentler 
interaction with its man-on-the-street audience. Trace 
conviviality and social gathering {it is impossible to talk 
about this kind of thing without mentioning Rikrit 
Tiravanija's work) as art to Tom Marioni's "The Act of 
Drinking Beer with Friends is the Highest form of Art" 
(1970). On a related note, Palle Nielsen's "Model for a 
Qualitative Society" (1968) executed once in a housing 
project, once in a museum, presaged the embrace of 
play, temporary autonomous zones, and cooperative 
activities by creating a free space for children's play. 
In particular, Palle's "Model" that existed outside the 
institution embodied both the socially engaged and the 
community connected elements that many 
contemporary social practice artists employ. That 
Palle's project grew out of its times, with social 
activism at a high, raises the question of just what it 
is about today that creates the conditions for this 
tendency to bubble up again? 
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3. 



DRAFT OF A 

MANIFESTO WRITTEN IN 
DEFENSE OF A GROUP 
OF PEOPLE THAT DID 
NOT ASK FOR MY 
DEFENSE, USING WORDS 
THEY WOULD NOT USE 
AND ENGAGING PEOPLE 
THEY IGNORE 



The resistance to being theorized, examined, 
abstracted.. .isn't this a basic sort of dignity? 

We are not your intellectual playthings. Perhaps you 
see something publishable, a critical opportunity, but 
we reject your representation and demand our 
autonomy. We might not have read your recent 
darlings (Ranciere, Agamben, etc.), but you have not 
lived our lives either. We refuse to meet on your 
terms within your own idioms - prejudged by your 
theoretical dogmas. 

While you wring hands over what it all means, we are 
trying to change the world, build relationships and 
communities. Are we naive? Possibly. We prefer a 
world of naive dreamers to cynical observers. Keep 
your beloved "criticality." Hold it close to your heart 
and tell us what you feel. We are friends, not 
"colleagues," and we choose to embrace humane 
values and each other. We offer a different vision. 
Against the professional hegemony of academic 
intellectualism we offer - trust, love, sentiment, 
passion, egalitarianism and sincerity. 

We won't live our lives in "quotes" and think being 
thought silly is preferable to the safety {and 
cowardice) of the knowing wink. In short, we reject the 
antiseptic posturing of the theoretical class. We 
welcome the messiness of lived human experience - 
all the stuff that resists intellectual appropriation and 
is routinely dismissed as petty, mundane, insignificant. 

We are gamblers, believing in the value of risking 
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everything for the sake of our "foolish" dreams and 
schemes. 

Feel free to stand aside and critique yourself into a 
corner, into passivity, but save your elitist judgments 
for your fellow bibliographic temple builders. ..your 
heartless (and gutless) intellectual fundamentalism is 
not welcome here. 
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4. 



THIS IS THE END: 

DEATH AND OTHER 
SENSORY THRESHOLDS 

Victor Maldonado 

"Were the author truly dead, it would be impossible to 
differentiate between participatory and non 
participatory, because this can only occur through the 
celebrated surrender of authorship by the artist. The 
general delight surrounding the idea of the death of 
the author should not belie the fact that the author 
must always preordain this demise. One might also 
claim that the enactment of this self-abdication, this 
dissolution of the self into the masses, grants the 
author the possibility of controlling the audience-- 
whereby the viewer forfeits his secure external 
position, his aesthetic distance from the artwork, and 
thus becomes not just a participant but also an 
integral part of the artwork. In this way participatory 
art can be understood not only as a reduction, but 
also as an extension, of authorial power." Boris Groys 
(Frieling, 23) 

Groys' eulogistic statements refer to Roland Barthes 1 
notion of the death of the author. But as in Barthes 1 
rumination, it's semantic camouflage deployed to elicit 
and delineate the limits of our language and 
perception. How we define authorship, in this case a 
spectrum extending into social practices, allows us an 
opportunity to deconstruct our dialectical treatment 
of contemporary arts practices. 

Barthes' methodology applied contemporaneously by 
Groys allows us to question what we say as artists, 
through whom and for whom we collectively speak. 
The social as form within today's art market allows 
capitalism's political other, taboo socialism, to produce 
alternatives to the specifics of product/profit driven 
practices. 

Rather than attempt to create a paradigm shift, as is 
traditionally the role of expansive and experimental 
practices, art and social practices relies on its ability 
to parasitically use the images of commercial and 
academic art and to exist despite the lack of support 
systems that exist in sustainable for-profit ventures, 
to exist as action, exchange and transference 
reflecting the ends and limits of our layered societal 
matrices. 

Art and social practices allows an adaptable and 
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responsive analysis for understanding the nature of a 
reduced and extended authorial power within the 
context of an economy of forms both as non-artistic 
acts and monetized transferences. 

It is the portable and adaptable image of the author 
as a sign of authoritative power, intellectually and 
evangelically, the voice(s) enunciating the word that 
gives both the American Dream and artistic persona 
their appeal; the ability to speak for yourself rather 
than having to be spoken for or especially spoken to is 
the death of a subscriptive approach to living, 
dictatorship, and subjugation to tyranny. 

The death of the author is the birth of the reader so 
that today who can write is no longer the question. 
Anyone can speak for himself, or so goes the 
American mythology of freedom of speech and 
autonomous individuality. 

Having a voice is the spirit of American democracy. 
That is what Groys' paradoxical notion of a reduced 
and extended level of participation by art audiences 
becomes an image of the American citizenship. So 
that irony and paradox extend from the constituency 
that endorses the policies drafted by legislators. 
Having a place at the table for important decisions 
being made is the prize and burden of participation in 
a Democratic society. 

Extending the voice of the author also extends the 
weight and responsibility of the creative act. After the 
death of the author the question remains how to 
collectively draft our communal legislation? 

Part of what makes Groys' enunciation of Barthes 
loaded wordsmithing is that it gets to the subtext of 
authorship: power. If knowledge is power then 
intellectuals are power plants. And though the word 
play can get sophomoric and tedious it serves well its 
purpose in two ways: 

First by discouraging those who would dare hold an 
authoritative view by conveying that all power has a 
specific context, that environments of power are 
unsustainable. 

And second, the so-called death of the author we 
lament actually creates the necessary stimulus to 
keep from becoming static, like standing water, in our 
ability to create new strategies and solutions for how 
we navigate and adapt to new environments and 
situations. 

To "reduce" something can have many connotations. 
At face value to reduce something has an air of 
cutting something down, to make less of from more. 
Not as in the old modernist handbook of less is more 
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but of less just being plain less. In this light, reduction 
is akin to a diminished state less valuable than the 
eternal priori, a vote that counts for nothing or a 
voice that falls on deaf ears. 

Watered down wine barrels not withstanding, cutting 
the product to get more out of it sounds like 
something a shady drug lord from Baltimore would pull 
off. Like cheaper and dirty drugs, an authoritative 
view and absolute power are in the hands of the user 
on the street now. 

The problem is that even junkies have a problem with 
a cheap product. There is an expectation in terms of 
value and worth. It is a classic bait and switch scheme 
for stretching profits and for meaning making. 

But, what if all of this intellectual activity helps us not 
overdose on theory? What if theory and practice cut 
each other? What if collaborative authorship and social 
practices helps cut the power associated with the 
creative act usually focused on the artists who 
produce luxury items, the dealers who monetize and 
transact those objects of discourse to collectors and 
curators? 

And, what if Groys' use of the "diminished" was closer 
to abstractions and distortions like miniaturization? 
What if value ceded to surplus value? When less is 
more, as in replicating inoculation, homeopathy, and 
Miesian architecture. 

Part of the ploy and play of post-structural thinking is 
that it exposes language and communication as a 
game of deep symbiosis that is complex and fleeting. 
Our evolving spectatorship is what Groys is interested 
in because it represents a kind of heterotopic site for 
how our society values having a "say" into what's 
happening in front of them. 

Why is Groys interested in the liminal nature of 
modern authorship? Who are the artists and 
distribution industries that pressure his thinking? And 
for what enlightened class of audience does he write 
for? 
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5. 



ON THE DISCOURSE 

OF ETHICS IN SOCIALLY 
ENGAGED ART 
PRACTICE 

Matthew Rana 

[BRIGHTLY] 

Thank you etc., 

[SLOWLY] 

For my talk today, I'd like to share some ideas 
regarding the discourse on ethics in socially engaged 
art. In the next few minutes, I will paraphrase and 
quote extensively, in an attempt to draw associations 
and potentially complicate an incredibly difficult 
discussion. With that in mind, I'd like to qualify this as 
a work in progress — a kind of collection of thoughts 
cobbled together over the last few years, rather than 
a concrete thesis. I hope it makes sense. 

Since I take ethics, as an object of philosophical 
inquiry, to be primarily concerned with forms of self- 
relation, one that is distinct from morality as set of 
pre-established criteria for action or a normative way 
of evaluating action — I'd like to start this presentation 
on ethics with a statement about my self: I am an 
artist who writes. As such, I come to the question of 
ethics in socially engaged art from a dual-position, one 
that is particularly conflicted: on the one hand, I hold 
that, just as practice shapes discourse, discourse 
shapes practice. But I also want to acknowledge the 
difficulties associated with this double movement. In 
fact, with respect to my own work, I've been hard 
pressed to actually demonstrate how these ideas 
have migrated into my practice. (But I have faith that 
they have, and that they will). But it is with respect to 
these challenges that I would like to share some 
thoughts on what I see as the reductivism with which 
ethics has been discussed in socially engaged art in 
recent years. Namely, I'd like to talk about the binary 
oppositions that have been established between ethics 
and aesthetics and by extension, ethics and politics, in 
contemporary critical discourse. 

I'd like to begin by focusing on two texts in particular, 
"The Social Turn: Collaboration and its Discontents," 
by British critic and curator Claire Bishop, first 
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published in the February 2006 issue of Artforum 
magazine; and "Self Design and Aesthetic 
Responsibility," by philosopher and theorist Boris 
Groys, which was first given as a lecture at the Frieze 
art fair in 2008, and was afterward published in E-Flux 
journal in the summer of 2009. 

Bishop, on the one hand traces the "social turn" to a 
general malaise in left-leaning political projects, 
coupled with notions of authorial renunciation and self- 
sacrifice, while Groys on the other hand relates the 
proliferation of participatory art practices in 
contemporary art to the aestheticization of politics 
and practices of "self-design." 

In Bishop's essay, she discusses what she perceives to 
be the inadequacies of an ethical turn in art criticism 
whereby socially engaged works are no longer judged 
by their aesthetic quality, but rather according to 
their social value as models for collaboration. She 
writes quote, the discursive criteria of socially engaged 
art are, at present, drawn from a tacit analogy 
between anti-capitalism and the Christian 'good soul.' 
In this schema, self-sacrifice is triumphant: the artist 
should renounce authorial presence in favor of allowing 
participants to speak through him or her. This self- 
sacrifice is accomplished by the idea that art should 
extract itself from the 'useless' domain of the 
aesthetic and be fused with social praxis. [ENDQUOTEj 

Throughout her essay, the author rightly bristles at 
the instrumentalization of artistic practice by neo- 
liberal agendas in the form of ostensibly ameliorative 
cultural projects sponsored by the State. She also 
rightly criticizes a normalizing capitalist ethos that 
treats individuals as a means to an economic end. But 
in her valorization of projects that are "ethically bad," 
but "aesthetically good," she makes a reductive move, 
as though these assessments can be fully separated. 
Writing that artists such as Santiago Sierra and Phil 
Collins "do not make the 'correct' ethical choice ... 
they act on their desire without the incapacitating 
restrictions of guilt," the author conflates ethics with a 
normative morality. In making the measurement of 
desire a benchmark for aesthetic quality, Bishop is 
over reliant on a romanticized ideal of the artist as 
more authentic, more in tune with a freely flowing 
desire that is both immanent and resistant to the 
functional logic of capitalism. By mystifying her criteria 
in such a manner, the author not only confirms the 
systems of valuation that operate within a 
commercial art market, but she ignores desire itself 
as a highly mediated category that is both socially and 
historically produced. 

For his part, Groys pays closer attention to the 
constructed nature of desire and indeed, aligns the 
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"social turn" with practices of self-design. [SLOWLY] 
Linking these practices to an avant-garde ideology of 
"zero design" in which the aestheticized surface of 
appearances — which we are to understand as a by 
product of the aestheticization of politics through 
spectacular representations — is countered by 
instances of honesty, morality and truth. Within the 
history of modernity, he argues, the artist has come 
to be associated with the only honest person in a sea 
of corruption and lies. Groys outlines two categories of 
self-design, the first of which is that of "the artist as 
ethically bad." Groys writes that today, "the romantic 
image [of the artist as a walking catastrophe] is 
substituted by that of the artist being explicitly 
cynical, greedy, manipulative, business-oriented, 
seeking only material profit and implementing art as a 
machine for deceiving the audience." [ENDQUOTE] Jeff 
Koons and Damian Hirst are cited as prototypical 
examples of this "ethically bad," figure that performs 
a kind of self-denunciation, while confirming the 
system of symbolic exchange in which, for example, 
politicians are made trustworthy by way of calculated 
disclosures that confirm popular conspiracy theories. 
The work, in this instance, can only be evaluated 
according to its price, its exchange value increasing in 
direct proportion to how "bad" the artist is. Although 
this "ethically bad" artist shares some characteristics 
with Bishop's desiring artist of near-mythical 
authenticity, Groys somewhat paradoxically reorients 
this figure a manipulator, thereby repositioning the 
supposedly immanent moment of self-relation to its 
function within an increasingly sophisticated apparatus 
of spectacular power. 

The second category of self-design that Groys outlines 
is that of the "self-suicide." As in Bishop, the artist's 
renunciation of authorial privilege is suspect, and is 
related to the secularization of art and its social 
function within the symbolic economy of spiritual 
practice. However for Groys, collaborative, 
participatory practices are ethically suspect not 
because the artist gains recognition at the expense of 
an exploited audience of nameless and 
instrumentalized collaborators, but because it 
ultimately immunizes artists from shared/public 
judgments of quality. According to Groys, any negative 
judgment by participants directly translates into a 
form of self-critique, thereby mimicking aspects of 
religious community while weakening the public's 
capacity to respond critically to the work. 

The two essays by Groys and Bishop share an 
overriding concern with the self — in how the 
authorship of a given work is positioned, portrayed or 
sacrificed within a given representational economy. 
Yet, ultimately they skirt the question of ethics as a 
form of self relation, and fall back in to questions of 
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ethos and morality. This appears to be in service of a 
shared interest in the fundamental incompatibility of 
ethical and aesthetic concerns. According to these two 
texts, it would seem that there is no way to 
determine the quality of a work, whether this 
assessment is based in aesthetic or political criteria, if 
it is infected by notions of ethics. In fact, these 
authors posit that aesthetics are negated by ethics. It 
paradoxically becomes more "ethical" for the ethical 
question in criticism, to become subsumed by 
aesthetic judgments and their political potential. 

In a somewhat different register, but perhaps the 
most broadly influential work regarding the "ethical 
turn," is French philosopher Jacques Ranciere's 
distinction between of the ethical and the aesthetic, 
regimes of art. In art's "ethical regime," he argues 
that representational systems distribute distinct 
functions and roles to individuals in relation to the 
dominant ethos of the community in which they live. 
In contrast, "the aesthetic regime of art" is one in 
which these ways of being are contested through 
dismantling hierarchies of subject matter, 
representational appropriateness and art's social 
function. For Ranciere, these regimes are not 
necessarily situated within a historical progression, as 
in modernism and post-modernism, one marking a 
break with the other. Indeed, the ethical and the 
aesthetic regimes overlap, and are both operative 
within the field of what can be called contemporary 
art. While Ranciere is often invoked (as he is by 
Bishop) to separate the questions of the ethical and 
the aesthetic, his work actually suggests that ethics 
and aesthetics can be productively [WITH EMPHASIS] 
thought together, rather than in opposition. 

In fact, his emphasis on subjects in constant 
negotiation with received modes of visibility recalls a 
Foucauldian concept of ethics as [WITH EMPHASIS] an 
aesthetic practice. For Foucault, ethics is the forms 
and practices of self-relation with respect to an ethos 
— otherwise understood as the discourses and "truth 
games" the subject inhabits in relation to the 
community in which they live. The ethical subject thus 
can be thought to exist in a state of 'permanent 
provocation' between one's freedoms and one's role 
within the communities they inhabit. Indeed, Foucault 
locates this notion of ethics as self care within ancient 
Greek practices of what Groys might have called self- 
design: the specific form that the subject takes, or put 
another way, how one speaks, eats, dresses, walks, 
etc. The ethics of the care of the self can be 
considered as the art of living, the development of a 
singular set of criteria for how one lives. It is also a 
form of caring for others in that it begs the question: 
what form do I give to my freedoms, what ethos to 
embody? 
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Despite the fact that a regime of self-care has 
historically remained a privileged one, even Groys 
argues that practices of the self have been radically 
expanded in a contemporary environment 
characterized by excessive mediation and design. Yet, 
rather than a form of self-denunciation, self-care did 
not involve the concealment of truths through a 
carefully designed persona, or being "ethically bad." 
Rather, it was conceived as the practice of 
establishing a relationship to truth. The truth, in this 
instance is not a universal, nor is it the reality 
underlying false appearances. Rather, here the truth is 
contingent and highly unstable, historically and socially 
constructed, rooted in various discourses, forms of 
visibility and claims to knowledge. 

Thus considered, ethics becomes both a negative and 
a projective enterprise; it becomes performative, as 
both a means of inscribing oneself within a social 
system and as a negotiation with the received modes 
of visibility the system posits. The failure to perform, 
or the failure to fully conform to a normative (or 
radical) ideal thus opens productive gaps — through the 
process of marking and unmarking, identifying and 
disidentifying — in that it posits a tension between 
forms of visibility, while simultaneously resisting total 
absorption by them. At once negative and positive, a 
performative ethics complicates and holds ethical 
questions in tension, alternatively confirming and 
denying the histories and narratives with which they 
are imbricated. 

[PAUSE, SLOWLY] 

If nothing else, this way of thinking through ethics 
recommends a certain level of reflexivity. For artists 
in particular, this can be articulated not only in terms 
of self-presentation but also in terms of formal and 
methodological strategies. But this reflexivity makes 
contradictory demands: ethics has an aesthetic and 
aesthetics can have an ethics. And in terms of making 
things better or making things worse, what's better 
and what's worse is often unclear. And this fact alone 
suggests that we ought not try to artificially resolve 
these contradictions, or moments of uncertainty 
(ethically, unethically, aesthetically or inaesthetically) 
but rather, we would do well to interrogate and 
perform them — to attend to the narratives and forms 
of visibility that are produced and reproduced in our 
work, both as a way of caring for ourselves, and for 
those with whom we work. Thank you. 

This paper was delivered at the Open Engagement 
conference in Portland, Oregon. 2010. 
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6. 



ARE YOU LONELY? 

MAKE ART FOR YOUR 
FRIENDS 

Artists typically spend hours alone in their studios, 
pouring themselves into their work. They release their 
inner selves through art. They discover and develop 
ideas in a creative medium to communicate with 
people. The question of why artists create is null and 
void in this discussion - for the time being, we can 
accept they do. The questions to explore: why share 
yourself with the community? Why do artists share 
their work with the community? What is the best way 
to do this? Why do people attend art shows? How 
does the audience participate? and what does the art 
become? 

I believe that this is a circular process that feeds 
itself. You create art, you have a show, people 
participate, and you create more art upon what 
works. What doesn't work? Well, whatever limits the 
artist's ability to participating meaningfully in society. 

For this discussion, art is defined as a reflection of the 
outside world. Art in its essence is creative; it is a 
reflection of the world. It is the world simplified as a 
symbol, and focused into an object. People appreciate 
this simplicity. They can read into the symbol. They 
can see themselves in the work. They can use the 
symbol to interpret the world. They enjoy looking into 
a piece as opposed to looking out at the world. The 
symbol creates a defined world of knowledge and 
identity. It creates a place where the individual is no 
longer unknown. 

There is a sense of solace and safety knowing that no 
matter how complicated a person may be, they are 
an individual and not the outside world. The dialogue 
of art allows us to discern me and not-me. Regardless 
of how complicated, frightening or dark human nature 
may be, it is just that, nature. Art offers a safety-net 
for the viewer. One can step away from it and go 
back to living and they can use art as a shield. It can 
be the negotiation of their identity in dealing with 
reality. 

Art catches our attention. It attracts or repels. 
Everyone has experienced a moment they are caught 
off guard by art and found themselves: without 
realizing that they were doing so. Myself. Coming from 
a musical background, I get chills when I hear perfect 
four-part harmony. I have learned though time to 
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understand these chills are my semi-consciousness 
experiencing the sublime. 

Art as a public good. 

Given the experience of the sublime, art could be 
considered a public good. It is created for viewing by 
strangers. While art is viewed by people, I don't think 
that is what art is for. Art is a sensory expericence. 
One could argue that in the moment of experience, it 
is being owned by the experience. There is a 
transcendence of individual identity. I believe that the 
experience of the sublime is a sense of oneness with 
the universe. A feeling of being at home, completely 
accepted and love. These are moments where the art 
owns me. 

Sublime moments are involuntary. I don't decide when 
to hear perfect four-part harmony, I don't even know 
I've heard it unless I feel it. Art has this effect on 
people, you see people open up when art catches 
their eye or their ear. These are moments when the 
piece communicates with the audience. If art captures 
the mind and attention of others, than it exists for 
this purpose: art is social and for other people. Art 
takes on a new life through the interpretation and 
participation of others. Its purpose is to garner 
attention from strangers. 

Divination: how to create art? 

This should provide a clue as to the production of art 
for the public. Regardless of the artist's statement or 
themes, the ultimate motive is experience. This can 
be expanded to the moments of creation, the process 
of creation, the presentation and the interaction 
between the audience and the creator. In all of these 
states of the art's existence, it is an experience, it is 
being felt by someone. Because it is an experience, it 
has the potential to control the individual. Sometimes 
this happens involuntarily, other times the individual 
chooses to dive deep inside the piece and discover its 
origin. 

Being present in life is the way to create art. 
Recognizing what makes you feel most alive, and going 
with that feeling. Art is a connection with yourself, 
others, the world, and the universe. We are alive in a 
living universe that doesn't speak English. We need 
symbols, sounds, colors, and movement to 
communicate with the universe. 

If people are involuntarily controlled by the art they 
experience, what responsibility lies in the creator? The 
artist is responsible for themselves. Their artwork is 
an extension of their intention and energy in a 
community. Relationships with other people leads to 
the co-creation of artwork. The viewer, audience, or 
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experiencers are equal parts co-creators because 
they respond and even project meaning on the work. 
Through communication in the medium an artist 
connects the source of creativity to others. 

Art on Wall Street 

The aesthetic experience can be commodified and 
monetized. It can be put in a museum. We protect it 
and sell admission to view the property of investors. 
This is okay. Some art requires money to be realized, 
or even made available to the public. For example, 
feature films are expensive to produce and distribute; 
they require investors. 

Some art reaches extreme highest monetary value 
due to scarcity. There are a limited quantity of Van 
Gogh's paintings and unlimited demand to own them. 
Artists who try to replicate the qualities of valuable 
work are learning form. They are learning to create 
something to trade in the Marketplace. 

Art on Main Street 

The initial impulse is to participate. The impulse is to 
connect, not with abstractions, like zeros after a 
number in a bank statement. When I want to be an 
artist, I want to participate in society as an artist. To 
do this and be recognized... I have to make what 
other people recognize as art. If not, there needs to 
be some other way to validate, or qualify the work as 
something of value to society. 

The effort to express an artistic ideal can be self- 
isolating. A personal truth requires vision. This can be 
a visionary statement that is doesn't enjoy public 
acceptance. But for all the world, a simple recognition 
that something is of value is made through 
communication and connection with other people. 
Artistic value is created by human values and it takes 
place in society through our relationships with others. 
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7. 



INTERACTION! 

PARTICIPATION! 

ENGAGEMENT! 

PRODUCTION 

Sue Bell Yank 

If one has one's ear to the pulse of the institutional 
art world, there is no question that museums have 
begun to implement major shifts in the way they 
engage their visitors - at least in Los Angeles. From 
MOCA's Engagement Parties to the rash of First 
Fridays or whatever days, to interactive collections 
software at the Getty, museums have responded to 
new trends in media and cultural consumption using 
both technological and human tactics. 

The overwhelming consensus (as evidenced by the 
alarming aging of audiences to traditional arts venues 
- like museums, the opera, performing arts) is that 
younger generations of Americans eschew the largely 
passive role of audience, and demand participation 
from their art institutions. Events, parties, and 
interactive artworks help this generation gather and 
engage, but they also desire a role in production (of 
exhibitions, acquisitions, programming, education) - 
one that is immediate and satisfying. 

I believe that in finally acknowledging these trends, 
institutions have begun to show a more concerted 
interest in artists who engage in "social practice" - 
whose work is built on collaborative action and 
participation, and encourages iterative loops of 
feedback, research, and recommendation. This 
interest is felt by artists who have been working in 
such a way for years (Mark Allen of Machine Project 
had to turn down about five panel requests for the 
upcoming American Association of Museums 
Conference in May), and by young artists just 
embarking on their careers. For example, on Thursday 
I attended the first MFA thesis exhibition at UCLA, and 
was amazed by the number of artworks based on 
interaction and social research (mostly the work of 
Jennifer Gradecki and Derek Curry) especially in the 
heavily object-based UCLA context. 

Yet among many institutions, there is still a self- 
admitted lack of knowledge about these practices. 
Curators who regularly deal with social practice artists 
in all their diversity are few and far between, and 
traditional curators are often at a loss when 
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confronted with some such projects. Projects that 
involve social practice artists are often 
education/curatorial hybrids, and suffer at times from 
internal hierarchies between those departments. Not 
only that, such practices break some long-held (but 
largely unspoken) rules of artistic practice that have 
been fully embraced by art institutions - and 
backtracking on those traditional notions is a difficult 
process. For example - "artists should not work with 
non-artists (i.e. people from the "community," 
whatever that is) to produce an art project and then 
show it in the museum." Or - "art that is widely loved 
by and accessible to the general public should be 
treated with suspicion." Or even structural rules that 
are far more difficult to break - "artists' projects 
must fit within a specific duration." Now these are 
obviously generalizations, and museums exist 
everywhere that have pushed, pulled and bent some 
of these ideas. But, I still maintain that such ideas 
remain at the surface of institutional consciousness, 
and continue to affect current programming as well as 
how new ideas are approached. 

I had the pleasure of hearing the great Harrell Fletcher 
speak at USC this past Wednesday, and in his clear 
and calm manner, he addressed some of the concerns 
I outlined above. Fletcher believes strongly in projects 
of unknown duration, in allowing them the ability to 
change and evolve. His work is engineered to be highly 
accessible to people without an arts background, and 
is both site-specific and socially-specific: that is to say 
it's formed around the location in which he is doing 
the project and intimately involves the people that live 
in that location. He was nonchalant when confronted 
with the question of authorship and artistic ethics - in 
involving these people in his art project, wasn't he 
exploiting them? He countered with the example of an 
amateur theater troop. In such a context, there is no 
problem with a trained director leading a group of 
amateur actors and stage crew who have signed on to 
be a part of a production because they love the 
activity. Why then, are we so precious about 
authorship in art? 

[One thing to consider is the crappy tradition we have 
of crediting people in visual art. In the theatre, we 
have been collaborating on everything, forever. That's 
how it works. And on the program, everybody's name 
is listed. Sure, the director might get top billing, but 
the costume designer and sword carrier are in there, 
too. Why was my name not on the wall next to 
Harrell's and Miranda July's when 'Learning To Love 
You More' is displayed at the Seattle Art Museum? 
Simply because--- unless the artist makes a fuss 
about it, which Harrell could certainly choose to do 
given his position and reputation--- the trad art world 
doesn't automatically have a place for real credits. 
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Which of course has something to do with the art 
market itself. I guess one always ends up back at 
that.-TLB] 

That is most definitely a larger topic for another day, 
but Fletcher's point is a good one. As institutions shift 
their traditional notions of art and audience in 
response to a changing context, the space opens for 
these kinds of practices to emerge, evolve, and grow. 
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8. 



ON COLLABORATING 

WITHIN THE M.O.S.T. 
(2003-2008) 



The M.O.S.T. was s four member arts group consisting 
of Khris Soden (myself), Katy Asher, Jen Rhoads and 
Rudy Speerschneider, who were each individual artists 
practicing in different fields before the group's 
inception. None of the four were more than casually 
acquainted with each other prior to Red76's "Ministry 
of Small Things" project, which occured at the Modern 
Zoo exhibiton in St. John's, Portland, during the 
summer of 2003. The "Ministry of Small Things" was a 
warren of temporary artist studios, project space and 
open areas. Sam Gould, the proprietor of Red76, 
describes it better than I am able to: [This has been 
copied from the original, located at 
http://www.red76.com/Most.html ] 

All the most important, and interesting, boring, 
heartbreaking, and wonderful aspects of our lives do 
not appear out of thin air. These moments are filled 
out by tiny pieces of thought, action, and reaction. 
These seemingly inconsequential moments, through 
the passage of time, fill us out and are tied into a 
neat (sometimes not so neat) bow to form our whole 
story. 

What's frustrating is that these moments and pieces 
pass us by most times without even a hint of 
acknowledgment on our parts. Similarly, the creation 
of art - be that book, film, photo, action, etc... - is 
nothing but the sum of its parts. Strangely, this 
seemingly obvious statement is not usually given the 
weight it deserves, both in art, and in our daily lives. 

Which brings us to the Ministry of Small Things, i.e.; 
our new project. 

A temporary institute devoted to the archiving, 
dissemination, and fostering of the process of ideas, 
why we make the choices we make, and, what those 
choices, when it all comes down to it, mean. The 
Ministry of Small Things is a place to put a magnifying 
glass/microphone on the invisible middle, on all the 
thoughts, fits and starts, and hair brained ideas that 
make up our life. 

The Ministry of Small Things will be comprised of a 
number of parts. We encourage you to snoop around. 
Dig through to your hearts content. This is not an 
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exhibit that will make sense with just a walk through. 
Relax and sit down. Take a walk. Clean your glasses. 

1. Artist Lab's - The Ministry of Small Things will 
act as a residency program for twelve artists. 
Each artist is provided a room to work out of. 
The artists goal throughout his/her stay is not 
to create a finished piece/product, but to focus 
on their choices, work habits, and thoughts. 
Visitors to the Ministry are more than welcome 
- encouraged, to be more accurate - to go into 
each artists lab, snoop around, and see what's 
to be found. 

2. Project Dissemination and Filing Rooms - Also 
housed within the space will be rooms for both 
residency artists and viewers alike to type up 
project ideas that they may have and care to 
share. When typed up the project idea will be 
brought to our filing room where anyone may 
visit, look through countless ideas for projects, 
maybe even try one out for themselves. 

3. Open Spaces - If the artists lab's and project 
room are devoted, more or less, to individual 
thought and one to one exchange, the various 
open spaces throughout the Ministry are 
present to encourage as much group exchange 
as possible. Strike up a conversation. Talk to 
the people next to you about what you're 
seeing. 

In the spirit of the project, someone started organizing 
weekly potlucks in the large open space on the 
weekends; I wasn't attending these when they first 
started occurring, so I'm not sure who initiated it. I 
started coming later in the summer, probably around 
early August; by that time the core participants in the 
potluck were Katy, Rudy, Jen and Sarah and Michael. I 
never brought anything more significant than a bag of 
tortilla chips. Someone brought grapes a lot, which 



The atmosphere of the potlucks were very relaxed 
and social; the summer was hot and the interior of 
the Modern Zoo could be sweltering, so we were all a 
little slowed by the heat, I think. Rudy had brought in 
some sand to the large room, and had painted palm 
trees and hung a hammock. I think there may have 
been a kids' pool used as a foot soak, but that may 
have been my imagination. In this informal get 
together, we'd talk a bit about the different projects 
that we were working on, and the "Ministry of Small 
Things" itself, and the potential for what could be 
done there. Rudy had deemed himself the Ministry's 
maintenance man, and as such, had been installing 
these great little sculptures that were disguised as 
safety adjustments; it seems like suggesting 
"improvements" that could be made around the 
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Ministry was kind of a springboard for more fantastic 
ideas that we'd come up with. Somewhere along the 
way, Katy started writing down some of our ideas, 
taking notes on these outlandish projects that we 
were coming up with. I know digital copies of some of 
those paper plates still exist, although I don't have 
immediate access to them right now. 

I feel like there were five or six potlucks I attended, 
and it was probably the last three or four that was 
just Katy, Jen, Rudy and me. I'm pretty sure that 
between potlucks, Rudy had been implementing some 
of the "improvements" we'd talked about. I can't 
remember specifics, but I do recall that some of the 
different ideas we'd written down had actually been 
done to some extent, or some version of them had 
been done by someone. I remember this, because it 
caused us to come up with bigger and crazier ideas - 
some of the original "crazy ideas" that we'd first come 
up with didn't seem so unusual any more. These 
potlucks were becoming more exciting, and we were 
all starting to become friends and having fun together. 

By the end of the run of the Modern Zoo, we decided 
that we all wanted to keep meeting on a regular basis 
and maybe even work on some of the ideas we had. 
We christened ourselves the M.O.S.T. (at the time, an 
obvious allusion to the "Ministry of Small Things"), and 
joked that we were the "Mess of Small Things" or the 
"Mutiny of Small Things". Over time it was discovered 
that the letters stood for ourselves: I was the M, Katy 
was the 0, Jen was the S, and Rudy was the T. We 
picked out our own letters; everyone came up with 
their top two and we discussed it - it actually worked 
out pretty well, everyone was satisfied with the letter 
that they came up with. We decided our friend 
Matthew Yake, whom all of us had known previously, 
was the dots of the M.O.S.T. - the connecting bond. 

For a lot of the time period of our first year meeting 
together and eventually working on specific things, I 
have a hard time recalling exactly what we talked 
about, or what we worked on, even though we took 
meeting notes (a descendant from the paper plates 
that we recorded ideas on). I was having a really hard 
time in my personal life during 2003 and 2004, and 
the potlucks and the meetings with the M.O.S.T. were 
my high points. I didn't care so much about what we 
were doing so much as I was happy and energized and 
feeling better about myself for just being part of it. I 
make this point because it functions as my disclaimer 
that I may be an unreliable narrator, but also because 
it underscores something that I think was vital and 
integral to our future work as a group: we originated 
out of a process that was voluntary, informal, and 
most importantly, energized and fun. 
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I think that one of the biggest reasons that the 
M.O.S.T. was successful in our collaboration was 
because we were initially founded on this basis of 
being able to joke around, being able to throw out a 
crazy or ridiculous idea, to not be serious, and to 
laugh together. As important, I think, is the fact that 
it happened organically; we weren't four artists who 
got together and said, "Okay, let's work together and 
let's let it be organic and make it fun." We started 
with no intention and no construct, and to me that 
was hugely important. Constructs and group activities 
work really well for some people, but personally, if I 
am part of a group that is created for a purpose, 
rather than a group that derives a purpose from 
initially being a group, it feels like "work" to me. The 
M.O.S.T. was born out of collaboration as consequence 
rather than collaboration as goal. 

I've noted the element of fun in our process, and also 
of documenting our meetings and work, so it seems 
fitting to talk about the four tenets of the M.O.S.T., 
which were : fun, documentation, intimacy and place. 
These four tenets came about in the same manner as 
our adoption of the letters: we each individually picked 
ideas that were important to our work as a group, 
discussed them, and then agreed on them. Although 
not specifically tied to individuals, I think I was the 
proponent of place, Katy represented documentation, 
Jen had intimacy in mind, and Rudy wanted the fun. 
[This may very well be a revisionist history on my 
part, and other members of the group can probably 
clarify this more]. (Yeah, no way man.) 

I didn't feel exactly the following way about these 
tenets at the beginning, but aided by hindsight, this is 
how I view the workings of each: 

Fun: For us as a group, it wasn't worth working 
together if it wasn't enjoyable on the whole. Indeed, 
there were times that each of us was really having no 
fun in our work together, but taken as a whole, the 
experience as a group was fun and it was an 
important glue that held us together. Another integral 
element for us was that whatever work we did do 
should be fun for the intended audience (even if that 
intended audience was just ourselves). We wanted to 
convey serious themes and ideas in our work, but we 
didn't want to do it in a way that was "heavy", or a 
drag; part of the theory was that people are more 
receptive to appreciating a piece if they were enjoying 
it, even if they were being challenged by it in some 
way. 

Documentation: We thought that it was important to 
be able to document our process and ideas, to have 
something that was itself a work or output of the 
process. I guess, to an extent, the process was the 
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piece sometimes. Initially, this was intended to cover 
any performative works, so that we would have some 
record of performance pieces that we could share, 
although we always found ourselves lacking in photos 
and footage when looking back on completed projects. 
A lot of our work involved forms and other physical 
interactions with audience, and this serves as 
documentation, but also meant that the audience also 
became collaborators and authors of the projects. Our 
Misplaced Items Authority 

(http://www.mostlandia.com/pages/miauthority.htm) is 
a good example of this facet of documentation. 

Intimacy: The tenet of Intimacy was one that gave 
me the shivers at first, I suppose, because whenever I 
think of intimacy, I first think of sexual or romantic 
intimacy, but secondly, I think of that sort of 
engagement with an audience that is a forced 
intimacy: actors breaking the fourth wall to interact 
with the audience, or worse, Improv Everywhere. I 
have a very strong belief that an audience member 
should only engage with a piece or an artist when 
there is a desire on the part of that person, rather 
than when there is a desire on the part of the 
audience. I'm getting a little off-topic here, but this is 
one of my greatest hesitations about the idea of 
social practice/relational aesthetics: you may want to 
engage or involve the audience, but does the audience 
want to be engaged or involved? Totally. I absolutely 
hate when the audience is expected- like they're just 
a tool. [Right! I think it does a disservice to the 
audience and discourages voluntary engagement, or as 
bad, puts an unwilling audience against your work.] 
The group's intent on intimacy, however, was one of 
closeness to each other in the sense of how we 
worked as a group, and, I think, to foster an 
atmosphere of inclusiveness. One of the things that 
we would talk about a lot was how we engaged and 
included each other. As with fun, we sometimes fell 
short of our goals, and feelings were hurt and people 
were over-looked, but I think that by placing the idea 
of intimacy as one of our primary tenets, we were 
more often guided back to looking at ourselves as a 
group of people being together rather than a group of 
people focusing on a goal or a product. Intimacy 
related to our audience as well, in that we wanted to 
them to feel included in our projects if they wanted to 
be, and, again, to extend that part of authorship to 
them. Our projects needed an engaged audience to be 
a project in the first place, it couldn't just be a one- 
sided piece. Additionally, [and I think you were going to 
include this, Jen] it was important to listen to and 
really include the audience/participants; it didn't work 
if you were being disingenuous about it. 

Place: The tenet of place, to me, sometimes feels like 
the odd man out of the four tenets, although it was 
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so much at the forefront of our pieces. Fun, 
documentation, and intimacy seem so crucial looking 
back on things, while place, in my mind, is kind of a 
tier down from those. I think what became our main 
consideration when thinking about place, was to ask 
the question of how the nature of a place {a room, a 
venue, a city) informed the piece, or whether the 
piece was even appropriate for that place? Outside of 
the idea of place as a physical thing, I think we also 
considered it in the sense of circumstance: what was 
our place in being involved in something? This second 
consideration was probably the more integral one, I 
think, to our functioning as a group, because we had a 
lot of opportunities come up that we turned down 
because it didn't make sense to us as to how we fit in 
there. In a way, our unofficial fifth tenet, 
"Bureaucracy", was an aspect and answer to the idea 
of "place"; at institutional structures like Reed College, 
Time-Based Arts Festival, and the Melbourne 
International Arts Festival, we became institutions 
ourselves. 

Our first actual project only involved ourselves. It was 
called Getting to Know You and occurred about six 
months after we'd been working as a group. It was 
essentially a day long project: each of us had two full 
hours to present ourselves and the story of ourselves 
to the rest of the group in whatever format we 
wanted, with the understanding that that time was 
that person's to present. Even though we'd already 
been working with each other for a significant amount 
of time, it was valuable because it gave each person a 
platform to share aspects of themselves that they 
felt hadn't been fully expressed. I think that it was 
one of the best representations of the Intimacy tenet. 
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9. 



THE POLITICS OF 

FRIENDSHIP, OR, WHO 
YOUR FRIENDS SHOULD 
BE. AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MATTHEW DAVID RAN A 
AND RICK BUTLER 



Victor Maldonado 

What are the stories that need to be told? What are 
the limits and ethics of authorship? When does the 
vocabulary of collaboration and art veil human 
trafficking and exploitation? How to do the right thing? 
How many cooks spoil the soup? Those are the kinds 
of questions that Mathew David Rana and Earnest 
Patrick "Rick" Butler are interested in posing for each 
other and to the participants of OPEN ENGAGEMENT, 
an art and social practice conference, with their comic 
book collaboration THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Ernest 
Patrick Butler, His Battle with God, Life and Self. 

Originally from Yakima, Washington, Rana received his 
MFA in Social Practice from CCA in 2008. It was while 
a graduate student living in Oakland that Rana first 
encountered Rick Butler. Butler was living on the 
streets and selling handmade crochet caps as a way 
to earn money to survive with his pit bull Mama. It 
was for Mr. Rana's MFA thesis project that the two 
would first form a friendship to retell the story of Mr. 
Butler's struggles and transformation on the street in 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Ernest Patrick Butler, His 
Battles with God, Life and Self. 

What began as a bright idea during a basketball game 
in 2008 now brought the two gentlemen from Oakland 
to take up residence in Portland, OR, for a four day 
art and social practices conference. And even though I 
had been following the OPEN ENGAGEMENT 
conference Rana and Butler's project was not on my 
radar. But fortuitously the classic 70's era van that 
the two drove up in was parked in front of my house 
and they had piqued my interest. Was this a type of 
homelessness in my neighborhood? Or was this just a 
form of social practices taking shape in my 
neighborhood? 

It was just before their presentation at PSU for OPEN 
ENGAGEMENT that I first introduced myself and found 
out about their project. As an undergraduate I lived in 
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Oakland for six years and the project brought back a 
Bay Area spirit I was happy to have in my Pacific 
Northwest neighborhood. 



I had a chance to talk to both Rana and Butler just 
before they left town on their way to Yakima to visit 
Matthew's mom and introduce her to Rick for the first 
time. 

VM: How did you get involved with OPEN 
ENGAGEMENT? 

MDR: I was in CCA's MFA in Social Practice program 
where I heard about the conference and last year I 
made contact with Jen Delos Reyes at Social Practice 
West at the SF MOMA, that put together a series of 
panel discussions and she sent me an email about it. 

VM: How long ago did your collaboration begin? 

MDR: We met in March of 2008. I was still in the 
Social Practice program at CCA. 

RB: He was actually washing clothes. In the comic 
book there's a laundromat - that's where I met him, 
at that laundromat, where I was working. 

VM: How long had you been in the neighborhood of 
40th and Broadway, where the laundromat is, in 
Oakland? 

RB: I had lived in Oakland all my life, the Bart Station I 
started hanging out when I started selling the hats in 
2007. 

MDR: We weren't really collaborators until September 
2008. 

RB: We met during March Madness and that's when 
we started talking. I started talking to Matt about how 
it was living out here in the streets. He just came in 
to the laundromat to get crochet lessons - to learn 
how to make hats. It wasn't until later that Matt 
mentioned he'd like to be a part of the book idea I 
came up with and brought up to him. It was just an 
idea. It wasn't anything serious. 

MDR: Yeah, you were just talking shit saying, "Yeah - 
that's the type of thing that's going to go in my book." 
We had a rapport before we started on the comic 
book. 

RB: Yeah, it was just that there were so many things 
happening out here - so many things had happened 
since I was out here when I met him I had run through 
a million stories you wouldn't see if you're not out 
here 24/7. 
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VM: So when I met you here in Portland you told me 
you intentionally lived out in the streets - what does 
that mean? 

RB: I said purposefully. I didn't want to stay where I 
was living, I didn't like my jobs, I wasn't happy and at 
the time to be honest with you I thought, I came out 
there to die, I didn't come out there to do anything. I 
came out there to die. But, in the course of things 
happening, the dogs, the book, all kinds of other stuff 
and I'm realizing at my age at the time, like right now 
I'm only 44, I realized I have forty good years left, I 
can't spend the rest of them sitting at this BART 
station, so I have to figure out something. At the time 
that was the goal. I was just fed up and frustrated 
with a lot of things. But, Matthew, the dogs, and 
people from BART changed all that. 

MDR: But when I think we first started talking you 
didn't talk about yourself as homeless - never really. 
You would always say, "I live outside." 

RB: Yeah, basically, because I was living outside. I had 
a place to lay my head, per say. I was living at 
Mosswood Park for a while. I lay there for a minute. 
What happen was that I was walking back to BART 
from Mosswood. I was carrying around this really 
heavy luggage. I mean, I was still ashamed; I didn't 
want people to know I was homeless, that I was living 
outside. Then one day it just became epic carrying 
around the luggage and I was like, "people are just 
going to have to know." Even to this day some people 
still don't know that I was sleeping outside. I tried to 
upkeep as much as I could. I would shower and wash 
my clothes. Just to be neat and clean so people 
wouldn't really know. I don't want people to do the 
judgment thing. To think, "oh he's just a bum." It got 
to the point where people are just going to have to 
know. I didn't care about possessions and I got tired of 
lugging by bags around. And, when my bags were 
stolen; when the fourth one got stolen I just had to 
laugh because there was nothing of value in them; just 
for me. The thing was I could always get those things 
again. 

VM: Judgment and value seem to have a lot with how 
you see yourself as a man through the shame that 
you describe. What does it mean to you to present 
you story within an art context? To not only be judged 
as a man but as a form of social practices? What does 
it mean to be exposed to the elements in Oakland 
around the context of the BART station and then to 
be in the context of OPEN ENGAGEMENT and be 
exposed to the conference participants? What kind of 
judgments have you seen occur and what type of 
value systems are you aware of because of this 
collaboration? Have you found people comfortable 
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engaging you and talking to you about the ethical and 
moral concerns you each have? 

RB: I don't talk to people about what we do as art. He 
might, as he's in the art world. I'm in a whole other 
world. So when people look at this with me they are 
looking at it as life experiences. Because when most 
people read the book, and it's only that big, they've 
been through something that's in the book, they've 
had a boss who gave them a job but doesn't pay 
them, they moved in with the person they thought 
they were in love with them but then that person 
didn't end up doing it. Or, they've been through some 
family issues. Something in the book touched them. 
They didn't look at it as an art thing. They looked at it 
like it was a book that hit to the point. Especially 
women come up to me and hug me and say, "Oh my 
God, I know what you've been through, and I've been 
through that." But no one has ever come to me and 
said, "Man this is a pretty good art book." I mean 
unless it's been someone who's been a comic book 
collector. Other than that the people I deal with don't 
deal with it like art. 

VM: So the comic book created a common ground for 
you to share your story? 

RB: I wasn't really talking to people. The comic book 
opened up the door for newer people. Like I said; I 
brought out one set of friends, the hats brought out 
one group of friends; the dog brought out another set 
of friends; then the book brought out another set of 
friends. At each level I got to know more and more 
people. Even though you may have never bought a 
hat, even though you never spoke to me, or bought a 
comic book you always wondered why the hell I was 
out there. When they finally say the book they were 
all like. "Oh my God is that you," and I was like 
"yeah." Then they would say how much is it and I 
would say ten dollars and that was that and they 
were gone. It was never like, "Oh, that's you, no 
thanks." 

VM: So the comic book helped you create value for 
your experiences? I'm curious why you never speak 
about your crochet hats as craft or art objects? 

RB: I never looked at them like that until later. I look 
at it like if someone takes a canvas and puts a bunch 
of colors on it and decides to put a price on it then no 
one is going to necessarily buy it. But, if you put those 
same colors on a hat then you can sell it. It's a 
different scenario. People have to have them. 

MDR: I wanted to speak to the question of value in an 
art context. There is a lot to say so I guess I'll just 
start. We did show the comic in an art context for my 
MFA show by creating a wall treatment. We put up 
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some of the original drawing but also some of Rick's 
hats alongside the hats that I made sitting with him. 
And, we gave the comic books away for free that 
were sort of on a spinning rack. But I think something 
that's been pretty interesting to me is that the art 
world, the art context, is not as responsive as the 
people at the BART station or the people who are 
interested in comics. I think it's just like what was 
good about using a comic is that it was accessible and 
that it could be gauged in may different platforms. 
You have to gauge it on the one hand in this economy 
of comic books. And then also because you're out 
there selling them they also have some relation to 
Street Spirit newspapers. So there are these different 
levels of bleed. 

RB: It was funny, when we were trying to sell the 
book to comic book stores they didn't want anything 
to do with it. They didn't want anything to do with it. I 
thought that was funny because we're out here selling 
them and they would ask me how many we had left 
and I would say that they were going like hotcakes. 
And they just weren't interested. So if you go by 
comic book stores you would think you couldn't sell 
any and then you get back to the BART station and 
you're selling them. I see it as your missed 
opportunity. 

MDR: That's also been our experience here: the kind 
of exclusions. I mean I don't want to call it interesting, 
it's been pretty real. But I think the book provides a 
ground for some kind of discussion, for some opening 
up of some preconceived idea of who you might be. 
And I think the book does that in the narrative of the 
comic starts off that way by stating that people 
become homeless for many reasons. And, I think 
that's something you've had to overcome. 

RB: I see it as your missed opportunity. I read the 
front of the book all the time where it says, "I 
remember saying that I would never sleep outside 
...there are many things I said I wouldn't do." Then it 
says my birthday, and that I've pretty much done 
them all. But, I'm still OK. And I think to myself, would 
I be OK if I hadn't met Matthew. The book opened up 
for me to talk to my parents. With my parents it 
opened me up to get this van. Would I even be in the 
van or would I still be sleeping on a bench. The book 
opened a lot of doors for a lot of stuff. 

VM: How much do you think your collaboration is 
helping create value around this model as apposed to 
a tried and true model like painting? What advice 

RB: I just tell everyone to have fun and that if you're 
doing what you love it will work out. Somebody will 
buy it. You don't always have to haggle. My thing is I 
went through a lot of work to make it I'm not going to 
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change my thing to make a dollar. 

MDR: I think that as far a promoting this kind of work, 
in a weird way, I maintain various collaborative 
relationships, and for me originally this project was 
about friendship. Just about the story. It wasn't about 
deploying the comic book as a social form to battle 
issues of homelessness. It was just about the story 
and friendship and about the relationship. This sort of 
storytelling form and what it means to tell someone 
else's autobiography. Throughout our process, when I 
started out, I was trying to stay very aware of all the 
levels of asymmetry of power, of race and class 
between us. I think I was so worked up about it that I 
wasn't probably having enough fun and being so fluid. 
Throughout this I've realized, agonizing, trying to make 
the right decision, the right ethical decision. What I 
think were good choices were not always good 
choices, I mean I had to let that go a little bit just to 
keep moving. And it keeps changing. The stuff we deal 
with. The stuff I'm dealing with. It gets pretty 
complex. It changes a lot. Like being up here. I had 
this idea that we could come up here and present this 
project together as collaborator and there could be 
some kind of leveling of some of these questions but 
in fact it brought them up more full force and made 
them more present for me. This makes me ask 
questions about what my expectations were coming 
up here. It just keeps evolving and I keep learning to 
just keep appreciate my mistakes more. Because 
what I think has been most productive is for us to talk 
through some shit. 
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10. 



ON MULTI- 
TASKING 



In the spirit of the essai, I'm opening the question of 
multi-tasking because it appears endemic to any 
culture (or infrastructure?) of open collaboration. I 
myself am multi-tasking right now. I always do so 
when put into a socially-generated collaborative 
project. I claim this pattern is not just mine, but 
springs from the internal necessities of socially- 
generated collaboration. 

By "socially generated" I hope to distinguish 
collaborations that are driven by the urge to work 
with others (thus, socially generated) from 
collaborative work that is driven by — and shaped and 
scripted and delimited by — form. "Form" might be the 
institutional structure of one's job (where every day 
requires collaboration, regardless of the social 
dynamic); it might be an assembly-line; it might be an 
Oulipian text or Surrealist game (such as "Exquisite 
Corpse," where one must carry out the form of the 
game to get the result).* And, trenchantly, form might 
also arise wherever emerging patterns of work 
(socially generated collaborations?) become reified as 
sites of training and professionalization (art school). 



[Just to be a picky pain in the butt: why would anyone 
undertake an exquisite corpse if they weren't 
motivated by the urge to collaborate with others? I 
understand that the form inherently requires 
collaboration in this case---l once initiated a project 
like that with 70 artists and writers, called Exquisite 
Language, it was craziness, but ANNNyway the point 
is you'd have to be way, way more psychotic than I to 
make a gigantic thing like that with dozens of people if 
you were *only* interested in form, not in the 
necessary aspect of social generation.] 



So, bivouac #1 in this essai: socially generated 
collaboration is distinct from formal collaboration; they 
generate different internal necessities; they are paths 
toward different results. My experience is that the 
first, socially generated collaboration, elicits multi- 
tasking. 

But the calcification of socially generated practice 
within those forms that can be taught, evaluated, and 
"accredited" by art schools (i.e., that can be 
professionalized) is a far more interesting question 
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than the dynamics of multi-tasking. 

Why have socially generated collaborations migrated 
toward the culture of art-making (as opposed to 
remaining strictly social or migrating into the culture 
of "social work," say, or political activism, or 
spiritual/religious practices) and thereby into programs 
of art education? At the most pragmatic level, there is 
money. A young person faced with the problem of 
living/paying-rent/eating while pursuing non- 
remunerative social collaborations with others has the 
option of going to school where loans are available 
(and often family or community support is elicited). 
Not only the money, but also the normalization and 
aura of legitimacy conferred by "being in school" can 
become invaluable supports for fully developing the 
work. [Amen.] 

By contrast, to remain outside of art school isolates 
the practitioner in an undefined no-man's land. One 
bereft of much money. Or, such a practitioner could 
(to run through the options offered above): (1) work or 
train as a social worker, pursuing what might 
otherwise have become "art projects" within the 
culture of providing social services; (2) engage the 
energies and attention of political fellow-travelers and 
pursue the same work as a form of political activism; 
(3) join a church or other spiritual group and, as with 
the political activists, enlist that community in these 
practices. 

I am curious about the overlap between these 
different cultures and economic/professional paths. 
Doug Blandy might be a good source of information 
about the overlap of art and social work; as would 
Laurie King for art and political activism; art and 
church/spiritual community? Radical Faeries would be 
superb for that. 

Perhaps you'd like to know what else I am doing while 
I write this: editing a novel-in-progress written by 
someone who would like to publish it; jotting notes for 
a lecture called "What Is Publication?"; setting up 
meetings to make a book with a photographer in 
Portland; inviting friends in NY and Oakland to join this 
collaboration; saying "hello" to friends who pass by 
this semi-public room where I am writing; checking 
Facebook; watching video of a police shooting (cop kills 
civilian; Portland's third this year); checking Yelp for 
cheap Italian food nearby. 



Collaborative practice hasn't migrated into the arts so 
much as it has been isolated for us to examine. 
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Some of us come from arts traditions that are 
inherently collaborative, that never had the Paint- 
Alone-ln-Your-Studio tradition to overcome. Theatre, 
dance, music, zinemaking, stuff that would now likely 
be called "social practice," but that I grew up thinking 
of as "performance art" or "some weird art thing." All 
kinds of modes mix up solo-authorial ideals with 
collaborative mashups of performance and creation, 
crossing boundaries between maker, audience, not- 
the-official-author collaborator, curator, and editor. 
It's really fun and addictive, actually. 



Social work, political action and most institutional 
frameworks are inherently collaborative. What is 
enabled by bringing collaborative practice under an 
artistic microscope is an attempt at evolving that 
way-of-working beyond itself. Without profit being 
prioritized like it might be at an institution, artists 
have an opportunity at modeling different economic 
models without the same level of anxiety. 



I question if collaborative practice has ever fully 
migrated into collaborative practice. I don't think 
asking someone, overtly or covertly, to do something 
to centrally complete or activate your work is 
collaboration - at best it's getting help or support or 
participants (even if it's crucial) and at worst it's 
manipulation. Either that or everything is collaborative 
- while true isn't that useful in this context. Is it useful 
to have deeper distinctions for collaboration? Yes! 
Why? Because in deep collaborative practice the lay of 
the land changes, time becomes flexible, iron becomes 
mist and the void reveals its contours and qualities 
and may even, if responding is available, show us how 
to steer this thing. (JR) 
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11. 



MAKING THINGS 
BETTER 



Lisa Radon 

She cordons off a block of 35th Avenue on July 4th, 
inviting the neighbors to pull out their barbecues, a 
ping pong table, lawn chairs, and neighbors from a 
couple of blocks in all directions convene to eat, drink, 
talk, and play from mid-afternoon into well into the 
night. The kids ride their bikes, draw in chalk, the 
teenagers light things on fire or sit on the curbs and 
talk. 

This event takes place on what is already a 
particularly neighborly street. Frequently neighbors are 
chatting in one another's yards or on the sidewalk. 
But on July 4th, something different happens. Simply, 
traffic laws are suspended. Neighbors can walk and 
skateboard and bask in the late afternoon sun in the 
street. But participants also move freely into and out 
of one another's yards, and sometimes even homes, 
running in to get a spatula or barbecue fork. So 
conventions of behavior with regard to private 
property and neighborly behavior are temporarily 
stretched/altered. Moreover, things that look like "art" 
happen. The teenage girls draw Liberty floral patterns 
in henna on one another's forearms, chatting and 
laughing. The street is covered in chalk drawings of 
flowers and self-portaits of the little girls bent over 
the hot asphalt with fat chunks of pastel chalks in 
their hands. And there is performance. A number of 
the adult women are given hand-made hula hoops 
built from black tubing and colored tape. The women 
awkwardly grasp at deep body memory and swing 
their hips to turn the hoops. A little later, the teen, 
proto-Mark Paulines masking tape various explodables 
together and light the fuses. 

With the way cleared by an official holiday, and a city 
permit to block the city off, the neighbors have 
created an extra-ordinary space in on an 
extraordinary day. And in this extra-ordinary space, a 
woman who might not think she might hula hoop in 
public (and hasn't since she was 9) might give it a 
whirl. 



The neighbor who applied for the permit to close the 
street, who encouraged neighbors to bring out picnic 
tables and lawn chairs, who taped off the foursquare 
game, didn't perhaps consider herself artist or author 
of this event. And any documentation that happens 
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will be shared on the neighborhood email list or the 
Facebook pages of the photographers. It won't see the 
inside of an art gallery or museum. But the fact 
remains that it would not have happened had she not 
taken the initiative in a way that looks a lot like the 
work that a socially engaged artist does. 

Her vision for the event was of a Stone Soup nature. 
She created the infrastructure, set out the pot with 
the boiling water and a couple of stones, and the 
participants would the ingredients for the soup: 
activity, libations, shared food, the conversation, the 
performance (she provided hoops that needed bodies 
to animate them). But an event of this nature is not a 
staged performance; she has released a great degree 
of control of its outcome(s). She likely has a vision for 
the evening, a vision of possible positive outcomes 
that include connections, conviviality, fun, new 
acquaintances, play, good food. 

She intended to make things better. And by all 
accounts, she and all of the neighbors who brought 
ingredients for the "soup" made things better, 
temporarily, but with a definite afterglow of new and 
renewed connections among neighbors built on a day's 
worth of memories, adding to the collective memories 
of neighbor interactions that have built up over time. 
These connections have also meant the creation of an 
email list that has addressed the social as well as the 
political, to a degree (to wit, the fate of a school 
building two blocks from 35th and the creation of a 
"green street" that intersects 35th). 

Bourriaud said of 90s relational art works, "What they 
produce are relational space-time elements, inter- 
human experiences trying to rid themselves of the 
straitjacket of the ideology of mass 
communications. ..places where alternative forms of 
sociability, critical models and moments of 
constructed conviviality are worked out." On 35th 
Avenue, in a temporary return to stoop culture, the 
daily, mundane, human interaction of which an urban 
neighborhood has long been the site, these neighbors 
who daily are immersed in the products and tools of 
mass communications/mass media, emerge to a 
moment of "constructed conviviality" that looks an 
awful lot like comparable moments that have likely 
been happening in backyards up and down 35th 
Avenue since the first houses were built there, 
perhaps in the 20s. In this way the event and 
comparable events that fall under the art rubric are 
simultaneously nostalgic and hopeful, in the sense that 
creation of this temporary autonomous zone might 
both create meaning and have real and lasting 
impacts on the participants. 

Why talk about socially engaged art through the lens 
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of a project that was not initiated by an artist, not 
initiated through an arts institution, and not intended 
for an art audience? If it looks like a duck, and walks 
like a duck, and quacks like a duck.... In other words if 
an art work of this nature has simply the intention of 
convening a group for a collaborative, interactive 
event, than barring the fact that it was not created 
by an artist with the kind of theory in his or her 
pocket to wrap around the event and thereby elevate 
it into the realm of art with a capital A, we can 
consider this a work of socially-engaged art. In other 
words, if artists making work of this nature, who are 
pushing the boundaries of art ever outward into the 
realm of the everyday, were to achieve what must be 
assumed to be their logical end, that the horizon line 
of art as it intersects life is eventually truly breached, 
the work that they do will no longer be called art, 
they will no longer be called artists, and they will not 
make work in arts institutions for arts audiences but 
on 35th Avenue for neighbors and strays. Lygia Clark 
is an example of an artist whose participatory works 
in the realm of relations between participants followed 
a path away from art by artists for arts audiences 
and into art therapy or practical application of some 
of the experiments she'd previously engaged in the 
name of art. Beuys', "We are all artists," becomes 
"We are all not artists." The revolutionary artist, like 
all revolutionaries, has to ask him/herself, "What if we 
win?" 

What if all of the artists at Open Engagement, for 
example, take the path of Dana whom I met on the 
first day of the conference. Dana, up from Oakland, 
said to me, "Some of the people here aren't as 
interested in what I do because it's more along the 
lines of activism than art." I am paraphrasing. But she 
conveyed a sense of feeling odd man out and hoping 
to feel included in the procedings of the conference. 
She felt that her direct activism, which Beuys would 
have applauded (he did help found the Green Party in 
Germany after all), uncloaked as it is in the guise of 
art, was somehow considered beyond the pale of the 
work being addressed by the participants of the 
conference. If we look at the outer bleeding edge of 
where many of some of the arts collectives are 
working, it should be a handshake away from Dana's 
Bay Area activism. 

On a related note, today I attended a panel at Open 
Engagement whose participants used the terms 
"community art" or "community-engaged art." This 
meant projects that take art into underserved 
communities or populations that don't have the same 
access to the arts that the residents of 35th Avenue 
have. They mentioned art programs for the 
incarcerated. And I think Portland's p:ear, providing 
access to art making space to homeless youth, might 
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be considered by these panelists an example of 
"community art." This is arts as activism or activism 
via the arts. But it struck me, sitting in that panel, 
that practitioners, particularly older practitioners of 
community art, .e.g. neighborhood or community 
center drop in arts programs or after school arts 
programs or my anarchist friend Wes in Santa Cruz 
who's co-created an anarchist cafe where artists, 
poets, and activists gather, that they might not look 
at this conference and see it, as Dana expressed, as a 
place for them. Or perhaps, and I am very hopeful 
about this, perhaps Open Engagement is open enough 
to reach out to all of the fuzzy territory where social 
practice art, as it's beginning to be codified by three 
Left Coast MFA programs, overlaps with community 
art, activism, and just plain neighborly good fun. 

Pearl Andrews was right: the dinner party is already 
"the seed of the new society taking shape within the 
shell of the old" (IWW Preamble). The sixties-style "tribal 
gathering," the forest conclave of eco- saboteurs, the 
idyllic Beltane of the neo-pagans, anarchist conferences, 
gay faery circles. ..Harlem rent parties of the twenties, 
nightclubs, banquets, old-time libertarian picnics--we 
should realize that all these are already "liberated 
zones" of a sort, or at least potential TAZs. Whether 
open only to a few friends, like a dinner party, or to 
thousands of celebrants, like a Be-In. the party is 
always "open" because it is not "ordered"; it may be 
planned, but unless it "happens" it's a failure. The 
element of spontaneity is crucial. 

The essence of the party: face-to-face, a group of 
humans synergize their efforts to realize mutual desires, 
whether for good food and cheer, dance, conversation, 
the arts of life; perhaps even for erotic pleasure, or to 
create a communal artwork, or to attain the very 
transport of bliss-- in short, a "union of egoists" (as 
Stirner put it) in its simplest form--or else, in 
Kropotkin's terms, a basic biological drive to "mutual 
aid." -Hakim Bey 

Although the street party is perhaps too bourgeois an 
example of this kind of gathering for Bey's tastes, the 
fact remains that this, like art works of a similarly 
convening nature, have a subtle activism embedded 
within, if activism has to start from a sense of shared 
interest and community that is greater than simply 
proximity. Some social practice projects, knitting 
together, having breakfast together and the like are 
open to charges that they are lightweight, neither 
arresting art nor strong progressive social 
engagement. The block community coming together 
for food and fireworks in an odd way demonstrates 
that the activity at the gathering, and even the 
framing by the event's "author" might not be as 
important as we might think, and that in fact, the 
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gathering in and of itself might function as a "seed of 
the new society." 

But there's one more interesting issue to consider 
through the lens of the street party. What if the 
artists who attend Open Engagement all cease to 
identify as artists? What then? Does the activity 
change? Does its reception change? Does the likely set 
of participants change? Does it make things better? 
Does it make things worse? Is there value in creating 
work that looks like activism within the context of 
art? Does it create new pools of potential activists? 
Does it catalyze real change? Is there value in creating 
work that looks like a street party in the context of 
art? Does a street party as an art work draw 
different audience and create different experiences 
and outcomes than a street party outside an art 
context? And finally, I guess, what value does the 
artist derive from continuing to identify as artist when 
the work does reach the end of the world and 
proceeds to sail right over the edge. 
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12. 



ME, HER AND US: 

MAPPING 

DISPLACEMENT WITH 
ANNA MARTINE AND 
MARY ANNE BROOKS AT 
OPEN ENGAGEMENT 

Alyssa Reed 

A young woman in black and dark sunglasses rolls 
through strings of plastic wrap, tangling and untangling. 
Another young woman, her entire body covered in 
white tights, including the face wraps the hallway, 
stairs, herself and her dance partner in plastic wrap 
from a dispenser. The white woman stomps about 
with her wrap while the black woman, who also 
happens to be a black woman, walks back and forth in 
the hall, entangling and then rolling on the floor. Then 
they are in a classroom where they are wrapped 
around a projector. Is it still warm outside? they ask. 
Yes, I say, having just arrive from outside. They ignore 
me and ask each other again. They are dragging the 
projector around. One of the newspapers in the rooms 
says. How do we use my body? Another one says, 
Who lives on the bad side of town? What is the fate of 
my community? 

An audience member says that they saw many people 
step over a woman of color, and she is the first one 
she has seen here. Is this really an open space? What 
is open engagement, what is really open? 

The audience member traveled three and a half hours 
from Shangmei, the Golden Triangle, near Burma. 
Theoretically, you could just take a half hour flight, but 
the roads aren't like here. And from there, she took a 
plane to Bangkok. There are different colored shirts- 
red, yellow, white shirts. The shirts are hot, things 
heated up, but the planes are open. She had an 11 
hour layover in Seoul. Customs in San Francisco was 
shocking. The city has a liberal past, but she has 
never encountered such rudeness as in SF customs. 

The young woman in white asks whether the audience 
member regrets her trip. The audience member says 
she has more questions than answers about open 
engagement. 

There are five audience members and one woman 
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filming. The vocal lady from Shangmei, and the others 
begin talking about how the other participants on their 
way to the parallel conferences ignored the 
performers wrapping and entangling. 

Do you think it is the culture of Portland that made 
Marianne invisible? Where does it come from that 
someone can become invisible? 

Was there a significance in the lead and the follow? In 
the wrapper and the tangler? 

We are only asking questions, you could join us in 
asking questions? 

There are two videos from artists involved- one from 
Sweden and one from Palestine. We wanted to be in 
this map that we created in our bodies? 

We want to just ask questions, so we'll ask back? 
What does it mean to be from some place and go to 
another place? Where are the other people involved in 
this project? When did we make decisions in our 
process and how did we get here? 

For people in diaspora, why is it so hard to go back 
home? Why is this Palestinian stuck in San Francisco? 

Does it matter where you are from if you feel like you 
are home or not at home? 

Where is home located in your body? 

Am I the only one who so often doesn't feel at home? 

No, I have been writing emails for the last five years, 
saying I am homesick, but I no longer know where my 
home is. I have not been to the origin of my home 
since birth. 

When is home about finding the original and when is it 
about finding a place to be comfortable? Where do you 
feel a sense of home and belonging? 

I have been through so many borders. What created 
the borders? Can you also be dissected, segmented, 
or closed by borders and at he same time be in 
control of some borders, too. Its like a safety 
mechanism to make borders to protect yourself. 

What makes community something that is 
recognizable? Is it there because I am there, or do 
others see it too? The conference is a temporary 
community. Portland community and Open 
Engagement community and somewhere in between. 

I wasn't sure how to feel about the taxidermy, about 
being a part of the taxidermy. How intentional should 
we be in creating open engagement? Are we creating 
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engagement that helps different communities engage? 

Oh man I gotta ask a question. We can break it. I 
want to break it. 

It seems particular, when you are at an art and social 
engagement process, that you are asking questions 
about building community. It's all about building a 
community... let's ride bikes to the donut shop, all 
these dinners. I think its interesting, rather than 
poking at your own community, to ask about how 
there are artists, and artists in communities, 
sometimes artists insert themselves into a 
community. What is the purpose of a community? Of 
a micro-community? 

When do you draw borders? 

I like drawing borders. I need to draw more borders 
around myself and do less stuff. 

This is confusingly free to have this conversation. The 
buildings and website were very confusing. Was all 
that stuff like the hazing for this new field? 

I am thinking of some kind of foul up action. Using 
bodies as ways to access or to block access. This is 
part one of a conversation that will go into the outside 
world. It needs to happen, tonight. Give me your 
phone number, if you would like to be involved. 

I want to go off of how this is an undefined new field. 
It think the lack of definition allows it to be constantly 
redefined. 

We didn't know what this was going to look like until 
we got here. We stayed open. 

After spending quite a few years between American 
Occupied territories, community is where you either 
belong inside or outside... in these Asian countries it is 
what you are born into. It is only in the past few 
years, that the south can travel beyond their borders. 

I am thinking about a pride of lions. They are a 
homogeneous community but must survive from 
energy from other areas. 

The white lady is unwrapping the plastic wrap from 
her thighs. 

Why do we have this idea that there is more of one 
thing than another? That there is a majority and that 
it is power? 

Do you feel you are coming to this conference as 
yourself, as a representative of your community, or 
that you have to come and assimilate? 
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I think maybe this space wants to create a place 
where no one feels like they belong. What if that were 
the case? 
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13. 



YOU NEED TO 

HAVE THE FEELING 
THAT ANYTHING'S 
POSSIBLE 

Teresa Morani as transcribed by LR 

I'm coming here to investigate what's next for me as 
an artist. I've had a lot of ideas that involve I'm 
working as a studio artist and would like to get more 
involved in the community through teaching and or 
creating collectively or facilitating groups. I sense that 
there's an obvious need for change on the planet in 
every area. ..politically, environmentally. We are in a 
place where we need to change the hierarchy, the 
way things are structured. There's a need for more 
creative, inclusive methods for visioning the future. 

Someone asked in one of the sessions yesterday 
regarding the Otis Project, why do artists feel it's their 
job to go paint the facade of the building? There is 
crossover between social services and social art 
practices. I feel that artists work in very fundamental 
way with creative process. Creative process has no 
boundaries. It includes the arts, sciences, everything 
manifests through the creative process. 

In interactions with members of my community, it 
seems they don't think they interact with creative 
process, they think it's just for artist the artist. I 
would like to offer them a more tangible way to think 
of themselves as creative. Artists can facilitate this. 

I'm going to back up and say, the thing about this 
potent time in our history: I think it's happening 
already that there is a more inclusive and more 
interdisciplinary way of working. There's a collecting 
around social practice. I feel it's a movement, though I 
know there's a question of whether it's a movement. 
It's important to create community from a less 
fragmented and more whole place. Artists, scientists, 
construction workers, we have to come together to 
work together. When artists can participate in 
visioning outside of the art object more in a 
community sense. 

Q: Does audience go away and all are participants? 

I know this to be true about art objects. Art objects 
are powerful. When people come and view they are 
interacting. I heard a quote, the idea that an art 
object is not resolved, it's something that suggests 
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something, but it's unresolved so when you approach 
it as an audience, you're participating. It opens your 
imagination and your critical thinking. So it has a role. 
Viewing has a role. Audience has a role. People doing 
performance on the street are definitely affecting 
audiences. That can be really powerful. It's hard if it's 
in the gallery. If you put work in a gallery you're not 
going to touch everyone, they may or may not come 
in, may not take the time to appreciate. 

I can understand art that confronts, I can understand 
the need for it. But I feel we've come through a time 
when in order to change the system you had to tear 
it down. That's the role of that art, to bring attention 
to what's not working. For me personally, I would like 
to see more artists working in a way that instead of 
being at war with what is not working to just create 
works that have a soul, and a heart, and a life, that 
really do embrace what we want to focus on: positive 
creations, maybe at a smaller, more personal level to 
start building that future that will integrate {or not, or 
sidestep) or create new structures. And what I've 
heard from some presenters at the confrence is also 
about creating new structures; there's a lot of work 
around gardening and food. 

As a society we are so inundated with bad news, it's 
almost unbearable. If you want to talk about 
sustainability, we need to sustain our souls through 
this change. You can start to think that the world is 
oppressive and things aren't possible if you don't have 
that. You need to have that feeling that anything's 
possible. 

For myself, I had a show, and it so wiped me out. The 
long hours, the social context. Afterward you crash. I 
had to ask what is going to feed me? How do we feed 
ourselves? How can we be more responsible, more 
engaged on a daily, human level. 

What artists are great at are metaphors. I don't know 
that everyone understands. I don't know that 
everyone understands. But I do know that it's great 
that artists can use metaphor, use it in community 
campaign, and take an active role in creating new 
structures. 
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14. SOCIAL PRACTICE 
ART AND TECH-NIHILISM 

I would like to think that the existence of people in an 
overwhelmingly technological age has perpetuated a 
backlash that is manifesting itself as the beginnings of 
technological nihilism. This tech-nihilism pushes the 
artists to step away from the tool (technology) and 
engage with the problem of surrounded autonomy. 
How is it that we are perpetually surrounded and yet 
for a large part alone? 

In my opinion the antithesis of this technological 
autonomy is the idea of "locality." Locality as I 
would like to use it here is similar to the notion of 
proximity but focused on the idea of creating 
community. The artist then wants to break isolation 
and create a community or some type of first person 
interaction. And I am not saying that first person 
interaction is necessarily paramount to the 
contemporary artist. But for the contemporary 
artists even if on an unconscious level first person 
interaction has become something that we are 
fascinated by and play with as social practice art. Will 
we ever be able to manipulate phenomenological 
experience as a painter controls a portrait or 
landscape will be for history to tell... 
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15. THE PERSISTENT 

COMPLICITY OF 
HETEROGENEITY 



"Does not play well with others," is not something one 
desires to have hung about the shoulders, even if an 
admittedly fair assessment, for who sets out with this 
as a preferred character trait? Still, the historical 
mythos of the creative soul is rife with such 
personages, misunderstood and angry, yet somehow 
able to touch upon an aspect of their world that 
eventually is seen for what it is by the unwashed and 
elite alike. The artist as sacrificial fortune teller and 
martyr for the terrible beauty. 

"Plays well with others," is the dream of every doting 
sweet mother unversed in game theory. It's a 
competitive world out there, and listening carefully will 
alert one to how ingrained that reality is among even 
the most congenial. Overheard after introductions of 
names and titles have been made, which clearly 
established the chain of command: "I'm their boss," 
she said as if she needed reminding of her own 
position even while amongst peers. 

It must be extremely wearing to shoehorn one's 
established persona into a fashionable context, as if 
one's name should never be uttered by a historian, 
unless, of course, it is in proximity to words like 
pivotal or seminal, assuring publication sometime after 
one has perished. This is highly unlikely for the typical 
academic, so every glass slipper must be given a try... 
because you never know. 

That fear of mootness is the primary lesson passed 
down through MFA programs, and all the glad-handing 
and air-hugs of comrades-in-arms do little to alleviate 
the dread as one surreptitiously pats down the other 
for weapons. 
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16. 



SQUIRMING 



Tiffany Lee Brown 

Participatory art deserves its own set of aesthetic 
considerations, its own set of rules and graces and 
critical judgments. As social practice grows increasingly 
popular and trendy, artists untrained in this kind of 
interaction apply the rules of the visual art world to 
their creations, often working with a naivete that 
promotes a simplified notion of social change. 
Audiences like this, partly because they have been 
pre-trained in typical art world aesthetics. They know 
how to like something that's gosh-awful purdy. They 
know how to like Zen-seeming conceptual statements. 
They like work that tells them exactly what to do, if 
they must "do" anything at all. Social practice at least 
feels a little bit more soulful and emotionally engaged 
than the hyper-clever fare that usually passes for art. 
So they like it indeed. 

But if you have been involved in the under-the-radar, 
murky realms of collaborative and participatory 
creation in the last couple decades, you may have 
experienced a lot of decidedly unpretty stuff. Messy 
statements. Bewildering statements. No statements 
at all. You may have experienced this in the company 
of artists who hail from the performative arts, from 
weird Internet text collaborations of long ago, from 
strange offshoots of subcultural movements whose 
hairdos you always thought were silly... they do not 
come from The Art World. Interaction is their stock in 
trade. Many times, they will consciously sacrifice the 
usual (often visual) aesthetic considerations because 
creating that kind of work, that kind of environment, 
typically works in predictable ways on the audience's 
psyche. They don't want that. They want something 
more interesting to emerge, even if it's ugly or 
emerges from an ^apparently* non-hyper-aesthetic 
environment. To a performance artist, dancer, 
improvisational musician who makes socially engaged 
art or personal-emotional participatory art, putting 
you off guard or making you think you're not actually 
experiencing art may be more important than 
impressing you with a beautiful, sculptural installation. 
Their tools are different. 

And yet their practice has been largely 
misunderstood. As more and more art-worldy artists 
take up participatory work, more attention and 
legitimacy are granted to the whole idea of interaction 
and participation in art. Yet the art-worldy artists 
have a tendency to water down the raw potential of 
participatory artwork. ..by making it pretty and 
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understandable. The marginalized dancers, musicians, 
performance artists, and non-artworld freaks who've 
been doing this for years remain marginalized; the 
tools of their trade remain little understood by artists 
who have lately adopted interaction and participation, 
artists whose primary skill is making things with 
cameras or sculptures, or pairing artist's statements 
with bold gestures of visual work. (This is not to say 
that every social-relational practitioner who comes 
from a visual art/Art World background mangles 
participation. Many are brilliant.) 

Does this even matter? The lack of understanding 
about how the interaction-participation is itself a tool 
and a tradition with its own secret aesthetics and 
concerns? I'm not sure. But I have grown more 
interested in making objects during the last year or 
so. Writing and singing and making in my own corner. 
Only doing participatory work when I am finishing old 
projects that were long ago conceived as 
participatory. The new ones I conceive are decidedly 
old fashioned. Now that the participatory space feels 
crowded, overrun with work that doesn't *work* for 
me, my mind is closing to it. Three years ago I 
would've slobbered all over myself to attend Open 
Engagement. Now that it is here in Portland, I feel 
little compulsion to go, and my participation here 
online feels more than a little ironic. 

I get my participatory kicks like I used to: outside of 
the Art World. I put on small events and rituals in the 
woods; they are not advertised. I go to Burning Man, 
where there is little chance that the Real Artists will 
squelch the long history of insane, interactive, 
participatory mayhem dreamt up by everyday people. 
I talk with a friend who, like me, was hardcore into 
participatory work for a number of years and doesn't 
like the big "scene" that's blossomed around it 
recently. We come from completely different 
backgrounds, but we're still getting an icky, squicky 
feeling from much of the work around us, the calls to 
participation involved, how everything seems so pat, 
it's going to change the world, holding hands at 
Disneyland. This doesn't seem at all like what we have 
created and experienced in the past. We are 
confused. Dinosaurs? Maybe. 

I read some calls for participation in other projects, 
and I squirm: why am I squirming? It's hard to pin 
down. They sound so merry. They sound so hopelessly 
condescending. They've passed the point of no return 
on earnestness, and it comes out seeming its 
opposite. Art has ego and arises from ego; most of 
the participation-initiating artist-performers I've 
known over the years knew this and didn't try to use 
participation as a way to play pretend that the artist, 
by deigning to invite others into the work, is somehow 
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selflessly transcending her ego. That's what this 
newer, trendier work feels like to me: a vain and 
oddly distasteful attempt to transcend ego (or at least 
its outward trappings). It becomes harder and harder 
to discern the difference between the genuinely 
earnest and interesting artist who uses these tools to 
explore new and perhaps uncomfortable territories, 
and the trite social practictioner who ends up giving 
me the creeps. At least the tension is, in itself, an 
interesting thing to contemplate. 

But it isn't interesting enough to drag me out of my 
house and down to PSU. I feel guilty. I ^should* want 
to be there. I should want to make my work for free 
Open Engagement in exchange for some snacks at a 
food cart, while OE's ringleaders get paid to be 
professors and such and have their name on the 
festival. God knows I ask enough people to make and 
support art, for free, at shows and events that I put 
on. So what, exactly, is my fucking problem? I don't 
know. Still working on that, which is why I haven't 
published an article about this subject. I don't have all 
the logical pieces worked out; I don't have a leg to 
stand on. So instead, I will walk up Mt. Tabor and eat 
a picnic with my friends, and this time we won't call it 



(I've long been inwardly critical about that corn-syrupy 
sweetness and tone of condescension, but recently 
have found myself wondering if the moral tone social 
practice work takes on isn't a way to "fake it til' you 
make it." What if the awkwardness of social practice 
requires the rewards of moralization in order to build 
incentive for action? It might provide its participants 
with a much-sought-after social promise: with your 
artistic generosity, lack of profit motive and goodwill 
toward men, you will find social acceptance, moral 
purity (the process of self-introspection and group 
discussion will further affirm the pure) and ACCESS. I 
wonder if as an observer at the feast of social 
practice, we can't take the moment to realize the 
impact of it's performative modeling. Like a child's 
drawing, each project, for all the imaginative 
daydreaming about a world as it could be, is creating 
another potential for someone to explore. 



[I do love the awkwardness, actually! But yeah, the 
saccharine I can live without. One thing I find intriguing: 
now that "social practice" is big news, people tend to 
approach *any* participatory-performative artwork 
space with assumptions about this modeling you 
describe. It is assumed that we are all participating in 
making an example of wonderful community 
involvement and social change; often, the artist or 
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instigator is interested in something else entirely. I 
guess that might be a thread to pursue. Hm. --TLB] 



The as yet unprecedented cyber-social intimacy the 
internet has offered affects the artist like Bentham's 
panopticon, the expectation of "making an example of 
wonderful community involvement and social change" 
has been internalized, leaving an urgency toward 
acting "responsibly" while trying to stay abreast of 
what exactly that is. 

I wonder if social practice work hasn't provided the 
world with a kind of social invention. The intrusion of 
concepts like context, footprint, audience, 
documentation and marketplace into many cultural 
producers' internalized dialogue can create a pervasive 
awareness of each the artist's constant embodiment 
of a "social practice." The choices and real-world 
consequences of action are a less than invisible 
elephant in the room. 



(If all artists are faced with the expectation of 
answering for themselves — with articulating what 
language they use, of being clear to whom they are 
speaking — and in that sense, learning to understand 
impact and be responsive as a peer to the audience's 
reaction, then where has the bar been raised for the 
artists that have been at the forefront of that 
process? What is social practice after YouTube? 
Wikipedia? I am working up to categorizing the general 
awareness of self in relation to audience, 
documentation of work and impact of action as being 
straight social technology. The exploration that's 
collectively occurred for the last century specific to 
those areas has given humans of all types new tools 
of perception that have allowed us to shift the way 
we relate to self and others. 

For work that functions at multiple levels like yours 
Tiffany, the generalization being drawn around 
participatory arts can be incredibly limiting. Work that 
carries vital content unrelated to issues of community 
or social well-being is prey to moral reduction. 
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17. 



DON'T JUST INVITE 
ME TO DINNER 



I don't think that it's fair to ask Social Practice artists 
to justify what they do as art. Rather, I honestly 
believe that regardless of the shape or form a 
practice takes, if an artist intends it to exist within 
the context of art, then we owe it to that artist to at 
least entertain the idea and diligently engage with it. 
That said, I also believe that the artist owes it to us 
to engage us by utilizing devices that we understand 
as being related to art. Primarily, what I'm alluding to 
is a conscious and intentional utilization of aesthetics. 
One of the pitfalls that I often see in socially engaged 
art is that while a sincere desire to provoke discourse 
and thought is considered, aesthetics are overlooked. 
One of the most important parts of "Relational 
Aesthetics," to me, is Bourriaud's insistence that if an 
artist wants us to critique or understand a social 
situation, a happening or an event as a piece of art, 
then said artist has to be willing to have it examined 
using the lens of aesthetics. However, this is not a 
prescriptive demand - aesthetics, like ethics, cannot 
be viewed in a binary fashion. Meaning, there does not 
exist a set standard for what counts as effective or 
poor aesthetics. Levels of taste account for much of 
what we visually respond to, but those levels do not 
necessarily account for an objective reading of 
whether or not a piece of work is aesthetically 
successful. What I like to look at or what gives me a 
sense of satisfaction is irrelevant. What is more 
important is whether or not a work of art, be it a 
protest poster wheat-pasted to the side of a 
government building or an artist dinner focused on 
exposing participants to locally-grown foods, affects 
me in a fashion that gives me pause for consideration. 
I want to have my paradigm shifted when I experience 
art. I want to wonder if my own opinions, my own 
beliefs, my own standards of decency even, are 
sound. When I was in graduate school, I served as a 
Teacher's Assistant for Victor Maldonado who once 
said something that I find both incredibly amusing and 
terribly profound. We were discussing the difficulty 
that some viewers have engaging new forms of art 
(socially-themed public happenings, offensive 
performances, etc.), and Victor said to me, "Art 
should get you off. It should either make you horny, or 
completely piss you off." That seemed pretty astute 
to me, despite the obvious crudeness in its dialect and 
hyperbolic nature. But its simplicity is why it stuck. 
This response, this natural arousal or aversion 
resulting from a particular piece of art, is what keeps 
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me looking. On any given day, what turns me on or 
offends me might be different, but that is exactly the 
type of paradigm shifting experience that I'm talking 
about when I demand something of art. 



And yet you aren't interested in allowing your 
paradigm to be shifted in order to appreciate a 
social/engaged/participatory work because "aesthetics 
are overlooked" in such work. I propose that 
interaction and participation (as I mentioned briefly 
and inadequately above, in "Squirming") demand their 
own set of aesthetic standards. You want pretty? Go 
look at a painting. You want a room to feel like a 
perfectly designed installation? Go to the museum. 
You want to create an environment where people will 
interact, possibly in directed ways, possibly not? Then 
talk to a performer or social practice artist who is 
^willing* to sacrifice the generally accepted and 
appreciated "aesthetic" forms of presentation that 
can *get In the way of* the actual interaction, 
collaboration, and participation at the core of their 
work. 



Please let's think about how "social practice art," as 
people are struggling to define it, is not the same as 
"socially-engaged art." Leon Golub, Nancy Spero, the 
Mexican Muralists, Goya and a long, long list of others 
thoughout history made work that engaged viewers 
socially and politically and invited their (cognitive, 
emotional) "participation." 



Would you like to elaborate? In your opinion, what is 
the line between social practice art and socially 
engaged art? What is the line between the kind of 
cognitive and emotional "participation" that arises in 
the usual situation of 1) artist makes art-thing; 2) 
artist makes art-thing publicly available; 3) audience 
witnesses pre-existing art-thing and "participate" by 
reacting or cogitating ... versus a social practice and/or 
participatory piece wherein the audience/participants 
actually make or shape the work as it is being 
created? And how are we, these days, delineating 
social practice from other types of participatory 
artwork and participatory performance? To me, it 
seems like how my fellow artists and art fans talk 
about social practice has changed, congealed, settled 
up a great deal in the last few years; as though the 
rules of engagement are finally in place. I'm not sure if 
there is a definitive source, a canonical definition we're 
supposed to be looking to now. Do you? 
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The point is I don't think there should be, and I am 
suspicious about efforts to make boundaries that 
don't really exist. My opinion is that there is not a 
consistent, identifiable, identifying line between social 
practice art, socially-engaged art and many other 
labels that we give to work (dematerialized or not) 
that seeks to shake things up. I'd just like us to keep 
in mind that there is art that is socially engaged that 
would not fit most people's current definition of social 
practice, [more later, have to go now] 



My own morals and levels of taste are malleable. 
Further, what I respond to aesthetically shifts radically 
on a pretty regular basis. So, if I attend an artist 
dinner, I don't expect to be wowed by a considered 
selection of dinner ware that visually engages me. 
Rather, I'm expecting that the aesthetics of the 
experience will have been considered. What is the 
composition of the room? Is there a balance of 
individuals on hand who will provide a critical and 
meaningful experience? (Or is everybody at the dinner 
here to pat backs, give high-fives and make the 
"author" feel validated?). 



I like that kind of experience, too... but what happens 
if we allow that interaction itself is an artistic tool that 
requires years of skill and rigor to develop? Should 
your visual art notions about room composition 
somehow trump the live-experience-interactive- 
artist's concerns, which focus on other matters? 
Should I judge your paintings or photography on the 
basis of your choreographic skill? 

As an artist, I'm going to look at these things and be 
highly conscious of them from the moment that an 
experience begins. Part of my own suspicion when it 
comes to Social Practice is not that I don't think art 
can affect change, but that I'm often under the 
impression that the artist is not willing to take 
responsibility for the residual effects of a given piece. 
Also, there exists a lot of "feel-good" aspects to many 
of these endeavors that seem troubling to me. A 
significant amount of things in my life already serve in 
giving me a sense of wholesomeness, happiness or 
pleasure. I don't need art to do that for me. My 
aforementioned fascination with the idea of art either 
making me hot or making me angry is not equal with 
my feeling good or upset. On the contrary, these are 
essentially different emotional responses to a 
situation. In the same fashion that I eschew 
prescribing a set of specific aesthetic standards to 
anyone's practice, I expect an artist to offer a 
reciprocal respect in not assuming that he or she 
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knows how to make me happy. Not all socially 
engaged art attempts to do this - just the ineffective, 
flaccid and boring kind. If I participate in a Social 
Practice piece, and I mean participate in that I am not 
a viewer or the author, but a willing participant, I 
expect to be affected. However I interpret a particular 
work is indeed in some capacity out of the artist's 
hands, but that does not imply that he or she cannot 
anticipate a likely response on my part. *****TO BE 
CONTINUED**** 

This adds to the idea I've been playing with. Couldn't 
all 'good' art be considered a social practice? With your 
definition of good art, its is essentially something that 
causes a reaction. Work that initially begins as a social 
commentary might not succeed simply for the lack of 
personal reaction, while a piece that was created as a 
release that successfully causes a reaction is a social 
piece. 

Where does the intention of artist come in here? I am 
wondering about examples for the scenario "a piece 
that was created as a release that successfully 
causes a reaction is a social piece." Perhaps the Illegal 
Art exhibition illustrates this, such as Todd Haynes 
"Superstar: The Karen Carpenter Story." This work 
has become an interesting case study for the 
appropriation / copyright conversation, the same is 
true of Diana Thorneycroft drawings in that exhibit. 



Intentionality is overrated, over-discussed, over- 
required. Reading and writing grant applications and 
artists' statements and MFA work brings it home. 
Makes me want to weep. If you're genuinely open to 
the strange and exhilarating possibilities of process, 
transformation, and revelation. Intention must often 
be sacrificed. At least, it must be made malleable. It 
must be allowed to roam vague and mysterious lands. 

That's what makes the world freakin' awesome. We 
*don't* know what's going to happen next. Our 
creations aren't entirely linear, they don't fall neatly 
into their adorable cubbyholes and stay there for life. 
The instant our objects, words, videos, and gestures 
enter public space, they become something new and 
different. Over-directing them, forcing them to adhere 
to a preconceived statement we pinned to the wall, 
can suck the life out of creativity AND out of that 
moment of public interaction. Same thing can happen 
with over-directing the audience/observer/participant's 
response by conjuring a statement after we've made 
the initial work but before the public has approached 
the work (and sometimes we *know* that our Artist's 
Statement is 50% bullshit). 

Yet this is how we judge — and fund — the arts. 
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"What was your intention?" Maybe there's something 
to be learned from the crafts or from more old- 
fashioned approaches to art. "My intention was TO 
MAKE A BASKET, ya jerk." Or: "My intention was to 
find out what happens when you put five people in the 
dark for 5 hours and play covers of Olivia Newton John 
songs on a harmonica." 

When is a cigar just a cigar? When is a basket just a 
basket? Why can't basket-ness be enough for us? Why 
the social change message attached to everything? I 
want a basket, damn it! But a basket that's really a 
metaphor for the civil war in Albania probably gets put 
in a better gallery, and costs more. Hm. 

Then again, it's just plain scary to be genuinely open 
to the vagaries of experimentation, of process-based 
work, of real improvisation. Drop the facade of 
deliberate, honed intentionality and you can lose 
direction, lose the excuse you give yourself and the 
outside world for why, exactly, you're being self 
indulgent enough to undertake this crazed artistic 
process. Stray too far and you may end up nowhere, 
in the dark, shivering, hungry: scared. That experience 
may or may not bring you to some great artistic or 
life moment. To live and work past the boundaries of 
a more obvious and shaped intentionality is to allow 
for the possibility that the work you're making right 
now might not make the cut. It might be complete 
bollocks. And that's scary to face. 

When making open-process work, that everyone can 
see while you're flailing around, it's more convenient 
to have an obvious. Elevator Speach kind of intention 
to hang things on. Same goes for time-based pieces 
with volatile tendencies --- social practice being an 
example, because hey, even in today's trained 
audiences you don't *really* know what the hell 
people are *really* gonna do at your dinner party that 
is actually an artistic exploration of the Wobblies or 
free love or whatever. 

Working with vague intentions, formless and weird and 
ineffable things, stuff that burbles up from your 
stomach, your heart, your genitals, your intuition: it's 
hard enough to let yourself go there in the first place. 
Harder still to show it to other people without 
wrapping it up with ribbons and bows, bells and 
whistles, artists' statements and proclamations. Do 
we have room for a loose intentionality, a process- 
based focus that barely deserves the label 
"intentional?" 

Why are we so obsessed with the artist's intention, 
anyway? Is that a necessary outgrowth of conceptual 
art? -TLB 
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Boy, I'm a little scared to get out of the kiddie pool I 
was splashing around in by myself down below, and 
I've got to admit that I might be a little too short to 
be permitted to this ride, but I digress, and I'm going 
to throw out some thoughts. Intention seems 
important to me; even if you're just trying to make a 
vase, you first must have the intention to make a 
vase. And if you're adding a design to that vase, that's 
a deeper intention as well. Going further, if you want 
there to be actual meaning behind that vase design - 
say, to tell a story about your Grecan wrestling 
matches or whatever - then there's a further level of 
intention. I'll take it one step further and speculate 
that maybe you want to tell more than the story of 
your Grecan wrestling match, and your intention is to 
persuade people that Grecan wrestling matches are 
totally radical, or maybe you want to convey it as a 
parable for the struggle of being alive or whatevs. So 
in my mind, there is always an intention in creating a 
piece, and I think the more involved a piece is the 
reason to wonder about the intention of the piece 
becomes more valid. Keeping with this analogy, I think 
aesthetics and craft are also important components 
here; did the sculptor of the vase have the skill and 
vision to create it in such a way that the intention of 
his message is clear? (Maybe he doesn't care that it's 
not clear.) If the ability to craft the desired result 
doesn't exist, that's a problem. If the sculptor has 
taken into account or anticipated the aesthetics of his 
intended audience, then that's going to be a problem 
in conveying any intent as well. 

So maybe he's done all of this and he's thought of all 
of this, and he puts it out on a pedestal for everyone 
to check out. What are the reactions? Maybe the first 
person walks by and thinks, "Hey, that's a pretty 
sweet vase," and that's it. A second person stops by - 
this person is the sculptor's intended audience - and 
thinks,"WHOA, OMG! THIS IS ABOUT THE STRUGGLE 
OF BEING ALIVE OR WHATEVS." And that person is 
Victor Maldando's turned on audience member. I'm 
going to walk by and think, "Huh, a vase. I'm not really 
into vases." Maybe the next guy walks by and 
thinks, "Sweet! I needed something to hold all this wine, 
and this vase looks pretty good." And the guy takes 
off with it and has a nice vase for his wine. Once that 
vase is out in the world, it's all subjective; the only 
objectivity that be made is the factual: it is a vase, it 
is on a pedestal, it has a design on it. Trying to even 
describe the design is a subjective act because it relies 
on interpretation instead of obective facts. 

So I'm thinking now about the person creating 
relational art/social practice/your-name-for-it-here. I 
think their first intent is their medium, or method of 
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engagement. Let's say they decide on the above- 
referenced dinner. And the intent of the dinner is 
engage about something, I don't know, maybe the 
fabric of the community or something. So that's kind 
of the design. And then, maybe they've invited specific 
people that they think are somehow representative of 
the "fabric of the community". Maybe they went so 
far as to think about what sort of conversations might 
happen, and how that could be facilitated; the artist 
arranges people in certain seating positions. These are 
all of the artist's intentions, and again, the craft and 
aesthetics are going to come into play as well - the 
person has to set it up in a way that this intended 
audience is going to see the "fabric of community". 
The artist is working on guesses and assumptions 
about his argument. 

The dinner happens, and the reactions are as diverse 
as the reactions to the vase were. One guest is a 
personal friend of the artist and doesn't "get" it but 
says, "Yeah, that dinner was really fun! And the food 
was good!" Another guest is impressed, "Ostensibly it 
was just a dinner, but it was really about how the 
community is a weave of people! I love that artist!" 
Another guest is upset that they weren't turned on or 
turned off, "It wasn't visceral enough! There was a lot 
of back-slapping of the artist going on there." 
Someone else felt it wasn't challenging. I didn't show 
up at all, because I don't care for the medium. 

Art is a transaction of ideas and emotions, and it's 
rarely an equitable one; how often does the artist feel 
like their work was appreciated and understood, and 
how often does an audience member feel like they 
liked and understood everything by the artist? Maybe 
the artist wants to evoke that visceral feeling, or 
maybe they want to evoke something pensive; either 
way, they have little control over how the audience is 
going to receive what they're offering - it's too 
subjective. I think an artist statement is only a tool 
that helps shape the nature of a piece; it can be 
descriptive and provide insight, or be (intentionally or 
not) opaque, or it can be used as a framework to 
guide the audiences expectations and behaviors in 
advance of the piece. -KS 
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18. 



OPEN 

ENGAGEMENT: A TOAST 
TO ACCESS AND 
INCLUSION 



So what does Open Engagement mean by "access and 
the inclusion?" 

It means that you, an MFA Chair who facilitated a 
PNCA sponsorship of Open Engagement, get to feel 
exactly as left out and uninvited to the fancy dinner 
as all the normal artists, students, and other 
participants of Open Engagement who are not invited 
to the dinner. Perhaps they set this up with great 
intention, to provide you with an opportunity to 
experience the outsider-y, unappreciated feeling that 
the unwashed artist masses might be feeling. [This 
would be a good place for a smiley; I'm being silly 
more than I'm being snarky. That's hard to get across 
in this medium. Smiley? Notsmiley? OK I'll try to 
smiley. ;-) ] 

Seriously, though, this sort of situation is common and 
disturbing. If we want art patrons and other various 
influential insiders to feel cool, we have to give them 
something that makes them feel exclusive and special. 
PICA used to invite artists to dine with the 
moneypeople before the Dada Ball. At some point, the 
money people became so special that it was no longer 
considered desirable for them to eat with artists. The 
dinners became solely the purvue of the 
moneypeople. Many artists were pissed off; I think it 
was Nan Curtis who responded to it brilliantly, *as* an 
artist, by making her artwork for one of the dinners 
be: 

Holes cut into the tables where the fancy dinner was 
being served, and artists sat underneath the table and 
popped their heads up through the holes. Moneypeople 
could then feed the artists. (Ha! you have to love 
that!) 

What should we do about this sort of thing, do you 
suppose? In addition to drinking, I mean. 



It's so not about feeling cool. I don't make art to feel 
cool. I don't need to be included to feel cool. Anyone 
who is making art to feel cool should become a better 
musician. 
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Do you really need to think about this? 

Have a few drinks instead! And please use these 
custom recipes that I have been collecting: 

1.) Bailey's Afogato 

Ingredients (1 serving): 

2 oz. Baileys Original Irish Cream 

1/2 c. espresso 

1 tbsp sugar 

Mint leaves or a lemon twist to garnish 

Preparation: 

Step 1: Dissolve the sugar into the espresso 

Step 2: Pour into a small plastic container and freeze 
until solid 

Step 3: Once frozen, scrape the frozen espresso 
mixture with a fork or knife to make ice crystals 

Step 3: Spoon the crystals into a glass and add Baileys 

Step 4: Garnish with mint leaves or a lemon twist and 
serve immediately 

Preparation time approx. 10 minutes + freezing time 

Seasonal variations: 

Easter: garnish with green and yellow sugar sprinkles 
instead of mint leaves. 

Christmas: serve with a small topping of whipped 
cream and a cinnamon stick for stirring. 

Mother's Day/Valentine's Day: garnish with a mini- 
candy heart instead of mint leaves and serve with a 
small umbrella. 

Each serving contains 0.34 fl. oz of alcohol (7.95 g.) 



2.) Bailey's Coffee Mudslide 

Ingredients : 

2 oz. Baileys Original Irish Cream 

0.5 Smirnoff No. 21 Vodka 

1 c. ice 

Chocolate syrup and a maraschino cherry (optional) 

Preparation : 

Step 1: Pour Baileys and Smirnoff into a shaker with 
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Step 2: Shake to chill or blend and serve in a tall glass 

Step 3: For a special touch, drizzle the glass with 
chocolate syrup before pouring the drink. 

Step 4: Garnish with maraschino cherry (optional) 

Contains 0.483 fl. oz. {11.28 g.) of alcohol per serving 



3.) Bailey's Irish Coffee 

Ingredients: 

1 oz. Baileys Original Irish Cream 
1 oz. Bushmills Original Irish Whiskey 
5-7 oz. freshly-brewed coffee 

Preparation : 

Step 1: Brew coffee and allow to cool 

Step 2: Pour Baileys, Bushmills and coffee into a tall, 
ice-filled glass 

Step 3: Stir and enjoy! 

Contains 0.57 fl. oz. (13.32 g.) of alcohol per serving 



4.) Bailey's Irish Cream Iced Latte 

Ingredients: 

3.5 oz. Bailey's Irish cream 

1 oz. coffee 

1 oz. milk 

A teaspoon of sugar 

Ice cubes 

Cream, chocolate shavings and wafers to garnish 

Mix the ice, Bailey's Irish cream, coffee, milk and 
sugar. Stir it well and pour into a tall highball glass. 
Add cream on top of the cocktail and sprinkle with 
chocolate shavings. Garnish with a wafer. 

Each serving contains .595oz of alcohol. 



5.) Bailey's Coffee Sunshine 

Ingredients : 

1.75 oz. Bailey's Original Irish Cream 
0.5 oz. Godiva White Chocolate Liqueur 
0.5 oz. orange-flavored liqueur 
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Chilled coffee 

Preparation : 

Step 1: Pour chilled coffee into a tall, ice-filled glass 

Step 2: Add Baileys and liqueurs and stir well 

Contains 0.582 fl. oz. (13.61 g.) of alcohol per serving 



Arnold J. Kemp 

Chair, MFA in Visual Studies Program 

PNCA | Pacific Northwest College of Art 



19. THOUGHTS ON 
SOCIAL PRACTICE ART 



Scott Wayne Indians 

As far as I'm concerned, Duchamp had it right with his 
idea of art, as was already mentioned in this OPEN 
piece. To paraphrase, he said that, 1) someone posits 
something as art, and, 2) someone perceives it as art. 
For myself, I'd like to think I have distilled Duchamp's 
definition to an even more refined idea about art: if 
something is perceived as art, it's art. Whether or not 
a thing was made as art doesn't interest me as much 
as perceiving something as art. Consequently, as I go 
through the world, I tend to perceive most things in an 
art context. And when I say most things, I mean 
everything. This begs the question, isn't that just the 
definition of reality? Answer: yes. My perception of 
reality has merged with my perception of art. I like it 
this way. I have the license as an individual to think of 
art in this way. No one can tell me I'm wrong about 
that in the same way that no one can tell me I'm 
wrong about my idea of love. And, I'd never tell 
anyone else they're wrong about that which they 
perceive as art. (Note: when someone tells me I'm 
wrong about whether or not something is art, I always 
find that to be a pretty interesting art moment.) 

I include that introductory piece in an effort to 
express that thinking of any sort of social practice 
thing as art should never be a stretch for anyone. 
Why would it be? For me, it is especially the case that 
things people have a hard time perceiving as art are 
the most interesting pieces of art. 

And, this same concept bleeds over into thinking 
about what is, and what isn't, social practice? Further, 
what is it like to make it? Or, what is it like to 
collaborate. All of these sorts of ideas immediately 
pigeonhole social practice and place it in a box 
whereby my very next thought is to think about social 
practice that isn't in that box. In other words, I really 
take issue with anyone talking about any sort of art 
with any sort of authority, unless they are a craft 
person, which is an entirely different discussion. 
Perhaps this OPEN document is about the craft of 
social practice. However, I simply want to include my 
two cents which is that with all of art, including social 
practice, I am more interested in the spontaneous art 
act than the practiced craft. I have come to 
understand the value in developing skills and craft in 
an art context, or in any context, but I do not 
perceive these sets of skills as the essence of what I 
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perceive as art. Obviously, if I perceive everything as 
art, which I have already stated, then I do perceive 
developed skills as art, but again, I first perceive the 
concept and then consider the expression, skillfully 
crafted or otherwise. Craft will always come second to 
concept, even if the craft carries the concept, which is 
often the case when good craft is on exhibition, (i.e. 
the history of art before 1900 and much art 
afterward.) 

Consequently, if someone is new to social practice art, 
I'd hesitate to create an OPEN document with the 
intention of formulating an idea of what social practice 
art is. I think it's far more interesting to start 
perceiving much of reality as social practice. Standing 
in line. Being in jail. Driving on the freeway. Tying 
horses to rings. Gathering with family. Breaking a 
bone. Etc. There is no boundary around art. Anyone 
who wants to make anything and call it social practice 
is completely licensed to do so, just by being alive. 

If you want to make a document about what's 
interesting social practice, and what's marketable 
social practice, and all that, then this is a different 
story. But i don't see any sort of difference between 
that conversation and any other conversation about 
what's marketable and popular. 

Lastly, I don't mean to step into this written 
experiment to blast it. I think it's great to talk about 
things and consider them; it's one of the things I have 
always enjoyed most. But, I also see it as a dangerous 
circle to get wrapped into. I much prefer freeing up 
ideas about art, and then launching into idea making 
from that as a starting point, rather than thinking 
about the boxes that things must be contained in. So, 
my two cents to anyone reading this would be to take 
everything you can from this text, and then try to 
make things that, 1) you like, and as a supplementary 
piece of motivation, 2) make things that these authors 
have stated to certainly not be social practice. 
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20. 



BEFORE, DURING, 
AND AFTER 



Some of the events at Open Engagement reached 
capacity. I went to Speed Dating, and rode up the 
elevator with Brett, a woman from Copenhagen who 
had just arrived to participate in the festival. When we 
got to the Speed Dating room, the woman on the other 
side of the door waved us off. It was already full. 

An open invitation is never infinite. All proposals set 
frames. The before is an important part of all process. 
Collaboration is an agreement on participatory 
process. Choices direct what will happen during the 
collaboration. 

In participatory processes the agreement is based on 
reciprocity. I give something in expectation of receiving 
something in return. When I receive something for my 
contribution, I am encouraged to contribute. This 
process happens repetitively and over time, trust 
builds. Face-to-face communication facilitates the 
creation of trust. You can stay open or close down 
depending on how the other person responds. You can 
close the space, you can agree on an end-time. If you 
want to open people you can try any of those tools: 
No documentation. No talking about media 
experiences. Turn off your phones and computers. 

Talking honestly and clearly, creates trust. The 
willingness to collaborate requires reciprocity, trust, 
and this creates reputation. We are known before, 
during, and after the creation. 

The after can be agreed upon on before-hand too. 
Let's meet in a year and see if the process still 
resembles our life. 
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21. WHAT IS PUBLIC 

ART AND WHO IS YOUR 
PUBLIC? 

Portland, Oregon. 

Making art in the open, you open up and express 
yourself. This is form: your body, your speech. It is 
something done in public, for people. Art is a 
communion with an audience. It can be specific or 
universal. It is easier to enter on the individual level. It 
is easier to be me than someone else. I am only an 
actor out of necessity. It is by chance you meet a 
mask of myself worn indefinitely until I can really 
know you... as a friend. Trust. Open. Trust. Openness. 
I am optimistic. And careful. I want to trust. But the 
world... Do you trust everyone? 

"Everyone" is not the public. (Or at least, I'm not 
interested in everyone.) The public are the people who 
pay attention. So it says something about them that 
they express interest. 

"Ah!," I say. "People pay attention when they 
understand! You can listen when you understand." 

"Some people pay attention only when they do not 
understand. They're curious. Something becomes 
interesting as opposed to understandable. Eff the 
ineffable!" 

Mystery. The artwork acts as a symbol. A 
transformation of matter to represent knowledge, to 
convey understanding. Art requires sensual experience 
to be understood. It must be consumed, it must be 
seen, heard, used. It is impossible to speak a language 
to everyone. That's why Chaplin's silent film was so 
popular, because it transcended the language barrier. 
Music can approach this transcendence, a universal 
language. A symbol open to interpretation... Image. 
Sound. Movement. The repetition of phrases in 
ideation of reality to convey a deeper understanding - 
a connection through the ritual of theater, dance, 
music, song and storytelling. 

We can create objects, clothes, and ideas that bring 
distinction and differentiation. There is a hope that 
obtaining acceptance through social position will 
remove us from the problems we face as human 
beings. We all know any number of dire predictions for 
our future. But we escape through art, through 
imagined realities. Artwork can be a denial of reality, 
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an attempt to escape from responsibility, and it can 
co-create reality. 

Can we create a compelling and promising view of the 
future? 

How do we maintain civilization in an age of population 
pressure, resource scarcity, and unlimited 
information? 

Who are we on this earth? and what are we doing 
here? Are we providing ourselves with role models of 
maturity? ...that could help us manage our 
predicament? 

Are we giving ourselves a hard look In the mirror as a 
human family? 

Our story of sustainability so far is largely one of 
engineering and economics. Get a fuel efficient car and 
some good light bulbs. Our faith in technology is well- 
founded, although it is unlikely that we will solve our 
problems with machines. How we respond to mortality 
determines how we live. Fear, insecurity, and greed 
are problems. Science and technology won't solve our 
problems. It requires a transformation of the way we 
relate to one another. 

Who are we? 

The story of all of us is yet to be written. 



But it is the artists who are first to see it. Now, that 
others see it -- science, politicians and even WalMart 
shoppers. Will something be done? The arts are 
always first -- the canaries in the coal mine. What 
happens when the canary starves to death? Who will 
warn of what is impending? Who will cultivate change 
and social response, activism? Who will say, "turn 
away from your TV, your Facebook, your iPhone -- 
your myriad of glowing screens and walk out into the 
streets, engage in your world face to face, to face our 
issues." 

As I type this on a screen, in this virtual room filled 
with people I have never met, I choke on the irony of 
my call to put down these same sickly screens and 
feel the sun on your skin -- and yet, still I am 
compelled. Ironic or not -- I must say this. Who will 
sound the alarm? Who will have the courage but the 
emaciated, little yellow bird, to sing his song and drift 
to sleep never to wake again. Poisoned by what he 
has seen and smelled and knows. 

Where, where will we find new birds if they've all gone 
off to bars to "talk" about how life is art, or if they 
have to give up the act of art to fill their bellies or 
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their children's bellies using money from corporations 
because "the benefactor" is elusively, extinct. As our 
funding dies and our industries fade what will happen 
to the early indicators, those trilling alarms that once 
warned all mankind of our own spiritual demise? 
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22. 



WHAT I 

REMEMBER ABOUT THE 
VIDEO OF JOHN PAUL II 
MARINA ABRAMOVIC 
SHOWED @ REED IN 
2006 



Liam Drain 

In 1979 Pope John Paul II met with an assembly of 
Catholic youths at Madison Square Garden. The 
gathering was broadcast live on TV. The stadium was 
crowded probably to its maximum capacity. A few 
cardinals and bishops gave talks to get the crowd 
warmed up. By the time it was the pope's turn on the 
mic everyone was pretty much in a frenzy. 

He sat smiling and chuckling softly. When the crowd 
calmed a bit, he began to make strange noises 
imitating the voice of the crowd. It turned into a call 
and response; the pope's strange, soft utterance, 
"Wooooooo," and the crowd returning an ecstatic roar. 
This went on for a good five or ten minutes. The 
cardinals and bishops were getting nervous. We 
couldn't tell what they were whispering to each other 
but their body language made it clear this exchange 
was not planned. After more "Woooos" the pope said, 
"This was a charismatic moment." The crowd goes 
totally crazy. The pope laughed and "Wooooo-d" some 
more and his exchange with the crowd continued. 

At this point it was evident this was much more than 
an eccentric old man and and frenzied crowd behaving 
strangely; an extraordinary transformation has 
occured. Finally, he said, "You know, we will destroy 
this program," and then the network pulled the plug 
on the broadcast. This is a true story. Marina 
Abramovic ended her lecture at Reed College in 2006 
with this video as a gift to the audience. 

The "charismatic moment" refers to the Charismatic 
Christian denominations who believe holy spirit 
appears in our lives in the form of miracles, 
prophesies and glossolalia. 

In the pope's performance the crowd became a 
medium for both bringing [this thing] into existence 
and witnessing its power. In the charismatic moment 
the crowd acted as an organism with emergent 
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properties independent of its parts. 
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23. 



WHAT IS THERE 
TO DANCE ABOUT? 

A WEB OF ASSOCIATIONS 
PERTAINING TO THE ART AND 
ACT OF CREATIVE CITIZENSHIP 
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Jeffrey Gormly, editor@choreograph.net 



'The mind organises the world by organising itself 
(Piaget) 

'Movement is the mother of all cognition: it forms the 
I that moves before the I that moves forms 
movement' (Jaana Parviainen) 

jg: I arrive here by link and curiosity. My affinity for 
the project hooks me in. My natural ability to write 
and edit kicks in. Isn't this is how the world gets 
made? I contribute a hypertext of my own thoughts, 
montages and megamixes.... 

jg: It strikes me that we work here as a swarm : 

relation is [the] rule 

swarm is an organization of multividuals with some 
relation to one another, acting and self-transforming a 
pattern that is more than any sum of its parts; 

swarm exists in an ecology of mind, where dynamic 
telepathinking agents self-organize a state of 
fundapendence; 

volatile, unpredictable, unstable, swarm is power of 
imagineering, speaking in one and many voices, and 
acting out truth: relation and cooperation telepathinks 
a commons: overlapping tastes, experiences, and 
boundaries; 

swarm is a dynamic phenomenon, 

always exists in time 

and, as such, is always acting, 

interacting, 

interrelating, 

and self-transforming: 

a tension between pattern and purpose 

tension between collectivity and connectivity 

swarm only arises from localized, singular, 
heterogeneous actions of individual units, this does not 
mean that swarm prioritizes group over individual, 
swarm exists at a third level, where multiplicity and 
relation intersect: 

self-organization as emergence of a global pattern 
from localized interactions. 

in swarm there is no central command, no unit or 
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agent which is able to survey, oversee and control 
entire swarm . yet actions of swarm are directed, 
movement motivated, and pattern has purpose 

-remix of Networks, Swarms, Multitudes {Part Two) 

by Eugene Thacker, originally published on ctheory.net 

jg: And the swarm is working like this: 

...montage - the juxtaposition of dissimilars such that 
old habits of mind can be jolted into new "essays, 
spread over thirty-five years, combine to propose a 
new way of thinking about ideas and about those 
aggregates of perceptions of the obvious, ideas which I 
call "minds". This way of thinking I call the "ecology of 
mind", or the ecology of ideas." "The individual mind is 
...one of the very weapons which could resist, if not 
destroy, intellectual colonization and violence, 
immanent but not only in the body. It is immanent 
also in pathways and messages outside the body; and 
there is a larger Mind ...the effect of all good montage, 
of which the individual mind is only a subsystem." 
"Aldous Huxley used to say that the central problem 
for humanity is the quest., to shock patterns of 
connections into quite different patterning, for grace. 
... I argue that art is a part of man's quest for grace; 
... I shall argue that the problem of grace is 
fundamentally capturing what Stanley Mitchells calls in 
this regard the infinite, problem of integration and 
that what is to be integrated is the diverse parts of 
the mind- especially those multiple levels of sudden or 
subterranean connections of dissimilars, which one 
extreme is called "consciousness" and the other the 
"unconsciousness"." 

catching our breath ... 

Michael Taussig, The Nervous System / Gregory 
Bateson, Steps to an Ecology of Mind 

jg: What is mental health for a person? 

These ideas are a start: 

• mental health includes an ability to move 
between or among different positions where 
unique and different vantage points or organising 
principles compose a particular reading of 
'reality' 

• also the ability to hold oneself on a particular 
position at will, maintaining a steady picture, 

• and further, the ability to integrate the 
experiences or information gained from these 
differing positions into one's own personal story. 

This is a fundamentally creative activity, and a 
lifetime's work. 
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Also: 'Mental health' is not a finite state, or even 
attitude, it is a process. It is the process of learning to 
master the three abilities above. One never achieves 
this mastery: progress, not perfection... 

More: I suggest that this process can not be 
conducted in a vacuum. I propose therefore that we 
think of mental health as a distributed, emergent, 
relational phenomenon. It arises in a system where 
each person's own process is supported by their 
interactions with others, and by consciously crafted 
spaces/processes that hold, contain, and support 
these processes. 

So mental health is actually a property of a system. It 
is both the person's dance of the perceptual 
imagination, and the system's choreography of 
support. 

I believe that as people concerned with producing a 
better state of affairs for the mental health of our 
people, and ourselves, it would be most profitable to 
consider this a question of ecology 

How should human society be structured; what form 
should it take now? 

... That alone would be ecology if we could grasp this 
ecological question at its root... Ecology goes further, 
reaches further, and relates to the social organism's 
capacity for life 

Joseph Beuys, What is Art? 

jg: The question that occupies my mind is that of 
multi-authorship in a re-writable reality: 

the desire is to discover a container that will 
accommodate working ideas of a group of people, 
entitling sovereignty and autonomy (=authorship) to 
each person's train of thought, while also facilitating 
movement within and between: 

jg: Come over here for a little think-in 

We're planning a party for social living... 

jg: To be or not to bop in a movement of the people. 

My idea is logical. Its a party and it is political. 

Political party. Energy body. 

Matter is a stage: 

Events happen through me, 

An actor, performing facts of reality. 

Control of creative capacity for change 
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Is engine of true freedom. 

Our goal is autonomous self-creation, 

Seeking flexibility and permanessence, 

Distributing non-interference. 

Striving for sustainable complex formations, 

And total participation. 

jg: Think: economics of communication. 

Rewritable thought formations 

Traveling at speed of change towards supersonality. 

Multi-authorship in a rewritable reality. 

Be conceiving what you are, and then be-living it. 

Our world is where our two worlds meet. 

Whole thing is a dreamcatcher, what politics should 
be: 

Dance of chance and dreams with resistance of 
reality. 

Ideas play out human dramas. 

Emanations of Utopia... 

jg: It's about energy: 

Ideas in motion, movement of the people, on a stage, 
on a dancefloor 

Intensity, performance, we can act ourselves better. 

I believe in a sort of supersonality: 

Onstage is a whole new reality, 

And what is a party, political party, 

Only a capacity for change 

And a chance to play it for real. 

Don't you see how it works?: 

We can all be auteurs. 

It's about communication, not power.... 

jg: Here I point you to three essential essays, 
published in Framemakers: Choreography As An 
Aesthetics Of Change and online here: 

http://choreograph.net/articles/lead-article- 
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choreography -as-an-aesthetics-of- change 

http://choreograph.net/articles/lead-article-dance-as- 
a-metaphor-for-thought 

http://choreograph.net/articles/lead-article-social- 
dreaming-social-choreography 

Michael Klien and Steve Valk propose a new way of 
thinking/sensing that joins the dots between the 
dancing body and the social body, dancing as another 
way of doing thinking, aesthetics and art as a 
fundamental organising principle of consciousness, and 
new ways of making art that actually address the 
relationship between the person and the gear-stick of 
the way things are.. Do you get me? Art that puts 
your hand on the control stick of everything because 
it puts you in touch with the equation between how 
we see, how we perceive, how we explain, and how 
things come to be: 

from Dance As A Metaphor For Thought 

Steve Valk: In the 1930's the anthropologists Margaret 
Mead and Gregory Bateson went to the island of Bali 
and made a film of the "Barong" a 6 hour-long dance / 
theater ritual in which the whole village participates. 
This ceremonial "play" is only performed when there is 
trouble or disharmony, when the dead are seen 
walking through the village at night etc... The 
costumes are lavish, the various roles are 
meticulously rehearsed, the choreographies are 
precise and are taught at an early age. What is 
fascinating about the film is that suddenly, in the 
middle of the performance, some of the young 
dancers go into a trance - they fall over, shake 
violently etc... The trance then seems to spread like 
wildfire overtaking other performers and even a few 
audience members. Some of the male dancers take 
their knives and try to stab themselves. Concerned 
audience members immediately jump on top of them 
to prevent self-inflicted injury. At this point, the film 
narrator explains that this state of disruption is 
precisely what the Barong is meant to induce. The 
enactment of the ritual ceremony or "performance" is 
all in preparation for the moment when it will break 
down and fall apart. 

For it is in this state of emotional and situational 
conflagration that "the Gods have arrived". In the 
midst of the mayhem, this outburst of chaos, the 
village priest or shaman sets up his ceremonial 
apparatus and begins to commune, to burn offerings, 
to address the village troubles. 

Indigenous Psychologies of the Self 

Cultures that emphasize firm boundaries and high 
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personal control tend to view the self as exclusionary 
or "self-contained". Fluid boundary, strong field-control 
cultures view the self as "ensembled", meaning that 
the self is inclusive of other individuals. 

(reading from E. Martin Walker's essay "Experiences in 
Social Dreaming") 

Michael Klien: What I would say about the Balinese 
dance ceremony is that "a psychic structure" would 
seem to be the prime mover of the piece and that 
the bodies themselves are not discreet units but they 
become "caught up in" another kind of structuring 
process. Of course these bodies correspond or overlap 
with "individual selves", but during the course of the 
ceremony, these very same bodies are drawn into a 
different organizing pattern or constellation. The 
unknowing participants become enmeshed in a wider 
communicational field or "psychic structure". 

STRANGE CURRENTS OF A SITUATION 

On the subject of mind / body relations, the 
anthropologist Gregory Bateson has a profound and 
revolutionary theory. He describes six formative 
steps, that I won't go into at this point, that lead to 
the creation of what he calls "Mind". Mind according to 
Bateson's understanding, is a certain constellation of a 
system that is able to retain information. Therefore, a 
Mind could consist of non-living elements, like a traffic 
system, or be composed of many organisms, like a 
school of fish. 

It may function for brief, as well as extended, periods 
of time and is not necessarily defined by a fixed or 
firm boundary like skin. If a Mind should have 
consciousness, then this consciousness is always only 
partial. Bradford Keeney, a psychologist and admirer 
of Bateson, has called the mind a 'conversational 
pattern' and bodies "the participants in the 
conversation." Each of these kinds of "bodies" also 
functions as a Mind, in the Batesonion sense, and is 
engaged in larger conversational patterns with other 
bodies, which in turn, constitute larger aggregates of 
Mind. 

NON-SYMMETRIC STATES OF STABLE EQUILIBRIUM 

Steve Valk: So one cannot escape the fact that, at 
least in systems-theoretical terms, there is no 
distinction between mind and body. Across all fields, 
all levels are linked. The formal, highly-ritualized 
Balinese performance reaches a critical state at which 
a kind of rupture of the symbolic order takes place. 
At the point where the "the gods arrive" there is a 
radical almost brutal moment of perceptual re- 
patterning. Bateson associates this phenomenon with 
something he calls "kinesthetic socialization," a means 
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by which individuals are prepared for altered 
consciousness, for a "temporary escape from the ego- 
organized world." The Balinese ritual performance 
could be seen then as an enactment of Mind, an 
example of the organism called "village" and its 
capacity to process and respond to information in a 
self-corrective way. After thechaos, the psychic 
hurricane, a recalibrated "rejuvenated" pscho-social 
configuration emerges. 

jg: from Radical Constructivism by Ernst Von 
Glasersfeld: 

Our understanding of such a universe comes not from 
discovering its present appearance, but in 
remembering what we originally did to bring it about. 
(Spencer Brown, 1973) 

What we ordinarily call reality is the domain of the 
relatively durable perceptual and conceptual 
structurres which we manage to establish, use, and 
maintain in the flow of our actual experience. This 
experiential reality, no matter what epistemology we 
want to adopt, does not come to us in one piece. We 
build it up bit by bit in a succession of steps that, in 
retrospect, seem to form a succession of levels. 
Repetition is an indispensable factor in that 
development. Without repetition there would be no 
reason to claim that a given item has any 
permanence beyond the context of present 
experience. Only if we consider an experience to be 
the second instance of the self-same item we have 
experienced before, does the notion of permanent 
things arise. This creation of 'individual identity 1 has 
momentous consequences. If two experiences that we 
want to consider experiences of one and the same 
item do not immediately succeed one another, then 
we must provide a way for that item to survive. That 
is to say, we are obliged to think of that individual 
item as subsisting somewhere while we are attending 
to others in the flow of our experience. Thus we come 
to construct 'existence' as a condition or state of 
'being' that takes place outside our experiential field; 
and the things that partake of this existence need 
space in which to be and time in order to perdure 
while our attention is elsewhere. In other words, by 
creating individual identities which we can repeat in 
our experience, we have created a fully furnished 
independent world that exists whether or not we 
experience its furniture. 

"What then remains is a construction as such, and one 
sees no ground why it should be unreasonable to think 
that it is the ultimate nature of reality to be in 
continual construction instead of consisting of an 
accumulation of ready-made structures." (Piaget, 
1970) 
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jg: PERSONAL STATEMENT: 

if reality is indeed in continual construction, then a 
primary task of human being is to become conscious 
of that act of construction and turn it into an art 

jg: what is choreonautics? 
http://choreograph.net/raw/choreonautics 

A new discipline, inhabited and developed by those 
who dance with one foot inside and one outside a 
system 

Choreography (v.): the arrangement of bodies in time 
and space 

Choreography (v.): the arrangement of relations 
between bodies in time and space 

Choreography (v.): the framing of relations between 
bodies 'a way of seeing the world' 

Choreography (n.): the result of these actions 

Choreography (n.): 'a dynamic constellation of any 
kind, consciously created or not, self-organising or 
super-imposed.' 

Choreography (n.): 'order observed..., exchange of 
forces..., a process that has an observable or 
observed embodied order' 

Choreography (v.): the act of witnessing such an order 

Choreography (v.): the act of interfering with or 
negotiating such an order 

Michael Klein and Jeffrey Gormly, What is 
Choreography 

Choreonauts are bodies moving in time and space, 
witnessing, framing, interfering with and negotiating 
dynamic constellations of which they themselves are 
also a part, even if only by virtue of their role as 
observers. 

Choreonauts rely on creative intuition to dissolve 
dualities of subject and object, and resolve multiply- 
framed partial images of a systemic whole (which is 
unknowable by we subjects) into working hypotheses 
we may call choreographies of thought or action. 

choreonautics is being both dancer, dance and 
choreographer at one same time, or in a fluid 
continuum... 

Matter is a stage: Energy body. 

Events happen through me, 
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Acting reality. 

Choreonauts operate in a context of communication, 
not power and dance across a topography of 
networks and relations. Communication is key: it is a 
fundamental of economics, creativity, politics and play. 
It is a basis for any construction of reality that desires 
corroboration. It is a dynamic at heart of perception, 
organisation and negotiation of worldviews. 

Choreonauts integrate roles of 
shaman/king/priest/politician and 
other/savage/scapegoat/animal into self as 
shaManimal and move beyond representation into a 
domain of pure performance 

jg: What more can I say... so much more, but time 
presses my flesh. Join me at choreograph.net, 
specifically inside raw thinking/notes towards a 
flexistential cookbook, where I explore these 
questions, and others, such as 

What is civic immune system? 

[civic] immune system: a kind of metaphor. 

society itself is a structure that is meant to resist the 
emergence of the state 

...notion of a centralized government in the brain 
fades away, to be replaced by a more interactive and 
analogous organization... 

[civic] immune system: a floating brain 

a state of grace ...what is to be integrated is the 
diverse parts of the mind 

[civic] immune system: "a self-referential, positive 
assertion of a coherent unity". 

Swarms of immune cells interact with swarms of 
nerve cells in maintaining the somatic ecology. 

[civic] immune system: mobile extension of brain into 

body 

forever engaged in the mirror room of redefinitions 

anewsubjectivity : 

[civic] immune system: communitas 

can induce stability into a cellular political network of 
self-regulating distributed non-interference 

ie homeofluxus 

by flexistential means 
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ie a poetic morpho-social semiosphere dreaming {a 
body) 

projecting a future that moves forward into itself to 
centre on itself in a recurrent recursive choreography 
of learning 

jg: PERSONAL STATEMENT: 

Perhaps the destabilization of institutions, 
decomposition of traditional forms of reference, and 
deconstruction of heretofore unshakable first 
principles about the human condition|situation will 
thoroughly vitalize our species' creative effort, and 
send the discipline of dance shooting into a completely 
new orbital path. Soon, dancers and philosophers, 
scientists and other pattern makers, actors and social 
choreographers, science fictioneers, imagineers, will 
begin to work together to mend our broken 
perceptual apparatus and devise wholly new ways of 
seeing and being in this world|s. All efforts will be 
predicated on aesthetic principles, movement and 
change will be the rule. This golden age of 
choreonautics will grow new humans who surf cosmic 
forces at work in our reality, negotiating a future as 
they are being born, simultaneously observing and 
inhabiting a communicational matrix we live 
by|in|through. It's time to start playing for real... 



jg: a final direction: what is social dreaming? 



'The purpose of social dreaming matrix is to 
transform the thinking in the dreams offered to the 
matrix, by means of free association, and to become 
available to new thought.' 

Participants gather in a broken spiral/snowflake 
configuration and offer their own dreams to the 
matrix. These dreams form a matrix by which the 
participants, individually and as a collective, may enter 
into the unconscious or infinite and work with raw 
thinking material that may not be otherwise available 
to them. Once placed in the matrix, dreams and free 
associations become part of a web of meaning, and 
cannot be traced back to whom offered them. Thus 
the matrix is an intimate but safe experience of 
creativity and meaning making, a kind of yoga for the 
artists inside everyone, and a means of discovering 
the unthought knowns of a particular situation. 

http://choreograph.net/articles/the-social-dreaming- 
phenomenon 

http://choreogra ph. net/articles/dream -intelligence- 
tapping-conscious- and- non-attended-sources-of- 
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intelligence- in-organizations 

http://choreograph.net/articles/theatre-of-dreams- 
socia I -dream ing-as-ritualyoga literature-ma chine 



What is Social Dreaming? 

Social dreaming seeks to explore what the dream may 
be communicating about the social and political 
context of the dreamer. There is a sharing of dreams, 
and then meaning is expanded and developed through 
association, amplification, and systemic thinking in an 
attempt to give voice to the echoes of thought that 
exist in the space between individual minds and the 
shared environmental] 

Working hypotheses: 

Dreaming is one way of doing thinking. 

A group of people gathered together for a purpose 
constitute a system, or mind, hivemind. We work in 
organization as social systems, representing the whole 
community including its past, present and potential. 

There is a social purpose for dreams as well as a 
personal significance for the dreamer. 

The social system can put dreams to work by offering 
the dreams to social dreaming matrix, using free 
association to make connections and find links 
between the dreams. The focus is on the dream and 
not the dreamer. 

The matrix (from Latin for 'uterus') is a container 
from which something grows. It is also extremely 
receptive. 

Why social dreaming? 

Social dreaming is a way of cultivating an ecology of 
mind, and an awareness of this ecology. 

Social dreaming is a means by which this social 
organism can be sensed. It is a means of collectively 
exercising the new organs of perception that Joseph 
Beuys believed was necessary to become beings 
capable of carrying evolution forward 

Because we are working with the primal creative force 
within us, ie dream, we are simultaneously endowing 
that ecology of mind with a creative life, in a form of 
social sculpture: 

A 'supreme ethical rule [is] to elicit the best in oneself 
and others by drawing out the unique difference that 
constitutes each self... Characteristic of the ethical 
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attitude is the painting, and constant retouching, of 
ideal portraits of our fellow humans and ourselves and 
acting toward them, and ourselves, in accordance with 
those portraits. '[2] 

Social Dreaming is democratic and safe, receptive and 
productive. 

It allows for a multiverse of meanings. It is possible to 
produce truth, in multiple forms, without the need for 
a 'master'. It is a choreography for participatory 
democracy that does not require consensus or 
agreement. A suspension of already available answers 
makes a space for new thinking possible. 

The action of Social Dreaming is one of communal 
meaning making. 

The artist, the poet must in some sense set the world 
free to have a new go at its business... If our given 
experience is a labyrinth, then its impassability is 
countered by the poet's imagining some equivalent of 
the labyrinth and bringing himself and the reader 
through it. [3] 

Social dreaming matrix can be understood to be a 
collectively imagined equivalent of the labyrinth of our 
experience or present situation, through which we 
bring ourselves to an 'expanded common sense'. 



[1] Helen Morgan, The Social Dreaming Matrix 

[2] A Concept Map for Ethical Culture: Towards 
Philosophical Consensus - A statement of the National 
Leaders Council of the American Ethical Union 

[3] Seatnus Heaney, The Redress of Poetry 
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24. 



GLOBAL YAWNING 

MANIFESTO - THE 
PERSONAL IS 
PLANETARY 

Jay Critchley 

A new day is yawning! 

Throw off the shackles of cultural oppression, release 
the tension and weariness from within, open up to the 
possibilities of group experiences and community. 

GLOBAL YAWNING for a small planet is a multi-media 
performance project about the environment, utilizing 
the underappreciated significance of yawning as a 
metaphor for the power of the individual and the 
community to make change. 

This project responds to an exhausted, ailing planet 
with humor and provocation. A new day is yawning! It 
spoofs the meteoric ascendancy of global warming as 
a cultural and political litmus test while calling 
attention to the bottom line of this eco-collapse - 
human beings. The personal is planetary! Having 
developed skills as an accomplished yawner over the 
years, as well as a performance artist and 
provocateur, I will bring this natural, yet culturally- 
shunned, practice into the light of day. 

The Be-lns of the 1960a and 1970s were the beginning 
of the awakening of massive cultural mixing, 
interaction and dematerialization. A GLOBAL YAWN-IN 
follows in that tradition in that it is post-cyber sexual, 
post-snail mail, post-greenwashing, post-toxic 
deviance, post-therapy, post-carbon-sequestering, 
post-shoes of rectitude, post-insurgent creationists, 
post-consumer, post-auto-friendly cheats, post-OMGs, 
post-Visa vipers. 

It's time for social gestures that bring results - a new 
interaction: Yawning Yoga, Affordable Yawning, a 
Yawning Club (based on successful Laughing Clubs) and 
Yawning Workouts. 

It's been shown that yawning increases alertness, 
reduces stress and enhances personal, community 
and planetary health. We yawn to cool the brain; we 
act to cool the Earth. It's mysterious, without a 
definitive explanation. Is It a herd instinct, 
synchronizing mood behavior among gregarious 
animals? Adelie Penguins employ yawning in their 
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courtship rituals. It feels good, often embarrassing. It 
is an essential, human, cross-cultural activity that can 
be liberating, re-energizing. 
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25. 



INTERVIEW 



Interview with Sean Ongley by Alyssa 

1. What kind of work do you do? 

I fancy myself a musician, an improviser and producer. 
Wait, I'll let you ask the questions. Are you there? 
Lunch time? 

I am here. Elaborating on what it means to be a 
musician is good. Well... 

2. What kind of work is musician work? Well, there 
is a fine line between Musician and Artists in the area 
of performance and execution. I went to PSU because 

I wanted to learn music production. My connection 
disappeared. I have switched to my faster computer. 
Finish this question first, then to get to the others. 
The kind of playing with technical execution at the 
university was definitely musicianship. That school 
churns out musicians, not artists. They think of it like 
a physician or mechanic would, with a dictated set of 
rules and techniques that you must learn before 
operating on the instrument. The artist picks up the 
instrument and experiments until a sound is produced 
that is inspiring, a song or a piece is developed out of 
that innocence and sometimes ignorance. Now this 
division is a moot point because ultimately, the artist 
develops a technique and the musician develops their 
artistry, so its all the same in the end. 

3. I like the idea that art develops out of 
innocence and sometimes ignorance. Do you 
think this works best when you work alone or 
with other musicians? Well, you know me, but I 
suppose we can play the ignorant card. OK, I got you. 
Gosh, either way. In some respects, I require 
collaboration to go back to that place. In my 
improvisational combo, DWL, I get the chance to 
perform innocently with a group of players with 
completely different backgrounds. I don't go after the 
coolest improvisers in town, I go after folks who I like 
for their spirit. I think we have a unique sound and 
innocence. Now... when I practice alone I can just goof 
on the keyboard or I can practice my scales, read a 
jazz chart, none of these things I give enough energy 
to. I'd love to play bebop, I'd love to perform Satie 
pieces and other written works. But there is a certain 
need to play the music fresh if its been written for 
you. Plus, I've been really working more on the 
production angle, programming electronic beats and 
fleshing out songs or works that were started before I 
got my hands on it. This is a new thing and is sort of a 
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blend of everything I have every learned and practiced 
in music. 

4. The production angle as a social art is 
interesting to me. Producers complete their work 
before their audience hears it. How do you 
consider a song you have completed to be an 
interaction with your audience? Are you there? I 
didn't see your follow up! Sorry, I was waiting for it... 
Interesting question. You have to keep an audience in 
mind as your produce or compose. Producing as a 
collaborative effort to develop a piece of music 
requires cooperation and anticipation for what your 
collaborator will think of your artistic choices. 
Similarly, one must anticipate the audience. From a 
technical standpoint, you want the bass to be 
supportive and not overwhelming, the words in the 
vocals to be clear, of if its instrumental the main 
melodic theme. But more than that, you have to go 
beyond what they're expecting to make a piece or a 
song that will be worth listening to over and over 
again. To make an album worth buying is really an 
amazing thing these days considering the 
oversaturation of released music coupled with the 
many easy ways to avoid buying it as well as the... 
shoot... train derailed. You get the idea. For that 
matter, even if you allow music to be downloaded 
free, or given away, people might regard it as trash 
even though you put lots of energy in to it. There is 
something to be said about reserving it for a paying 
customer. Just a side thought, not totally relevant to 
your question. 

5. Shoot, indeed. I must go, but I am very interested 
in using collaboration to go beyond what the audience 
is expecting. You have to go?l do. If you have the time 
to elaborate some on how collaboration can help or 
hinder going beyond the expectations and create 
surprise, I will so read it later tonight! Thank you for 
the interview. OK, and was this going to another 
forum? Zine? This forum is going to be published as a 
PDF and bound as a book next week. Online zine? I 
see. If you want more, please let me know. Alright, so 
lets continue. If you want to go beyond expectation 
and surprise the audience, you have to be interested 
in surprising yourself. We've all been trapped in a 
mindset of who we think we are, what type of artist 
we think we are. But pop bands like Radiohead can 
totally blow expectation out of the water and yet 
draw a huge audience. Or avant-garde composers like 
Ethan Rose might blow you away If your mindset is 
pop. But you can not remain attached to a self-image 
or technique alone. So when you have a collaborator, 
it's quite possible that you'll find yourself challenging 
them and them challenging you. Either you roll with it 
or create friction. But if you want to be surprised, you 
have to ask your collaborator to do something 
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surprising, and likewise. And now that I'm finding 
myself back again loving pop music and the avant- 
garde, its taken some reflection and insight to "get 
over myself", being that I was so absorbed in the 
image of the past, the type of instrumentation my 
scene tends to stay in. I was initially embarrased to 
program beats and use software based synthesizers 
until I realized how cool they sound and how versatile 
the opportunities are. I didn't even want to use a 
reverb or delay pedal before! Everything had to be dry 
or else it compromised my musicianship! Foolish 
thoughts, foolish ego. Just learn how to perform the 
automatic functions of the machinery technically, and 
the musicianship is all there. 

Interview with Chelsea E by Alyssa 

1. What do you do? I design clothing, specifically 
street fashion, sweatshirts, hoodies, simple dresses. 
http://erhartstreetwear.com 

2. How do you consider your work to be social art 
(ex. art as service, art as activism, art as 
interactions, relationships, etc)? My work is an 
interaction, it is an experience, My work completes 
itself when it is put on and becomes part of the 
wardrobe of the wearer. As it is apparel, I consider it 
a walking piece of art, say graffiti that changes and 
adds the the landscape of which it exists in. 

3. Who do you design for/ who is your audience? I 

know this sounds cliche, but I try to design for 
everyone. I keep the cuts/shape simple and work 
within this framework. I started following this path 
when my sweatshirts became popular. I realized that 
people could understand what I was creating an trying 
to convey within a 'safe' framework. 

4. What do you consider to be your responsibility 
to your audience? Recently, I have been working on 
the responsibility of neutrality. I have been working 
hard to create pieces that allow the wearer to 
express themselves through the piece. Instead of 
producing beautiful pieces that loudly proclaim my 
vision, I have been focusing on the beauty of simplicity 
and innovation. I have been focusing on the small 
details instead of the overall body. The body of the 
piece may seem simple but upon closer inspection, 
one discovers the beauty within. A great example of 
this is a jacket I recently designed. The body is simple, 
one color, and it is in the small details that make it 
amazing. The holes for the drawstrings are designed 
out of rich leather that is cut just so that it keeps the 
string taunt. Also, I played around with the idea of a 
zipper hood. Instead of simply putting a zipper in the 
back of the collar, I developed a beautiful leather 
placket that not only keeps its original organic shape 
but also provides a place for the hidden hood. 
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5. How do you collaborate with others in the 
creation of new work? My most recent collection of 
work was pure collaboration. I choose eight different 
individuals and worked with each of them to create 
pieces that reflected who they are. The most 
important issue to focus on for this discussion is how 
the wearer wants to feel with the piece on. As I said 
above, my pieces are complete once they are put on, 
so it is critical that they give the wearer the vessel to 
feel the way they want to. 

6. What is your responsibility to your 

collaborators? With apparel, the responsibility first 
lies in the body of the individual. I must keep in mind 
who they are, emotionally, spiritually, and physically. I 
wouldn't want to put a constraining piece on someone 
whose life revolves around movement. My ultimate 
goal is to make sure the wearer feels a sense of pride 
in the piece. 

7. Would you classify your personal working style 
as leading, supportive, complete or complex 
collaboration? How about complex collaboration. 
Apparel is a tricky art, it involves a lot of engineering 
and I will spend hours simply doing math and drafting 
patterns. When I am surrounded by rulers and body 
blocks I feel more like an engineer than an artist. 
Sometimes I feel like a slave to the body, thinking first 
of comfort and function than the art, and then I 
remind myself that each piece starts with a feeling 
and a vision, its just the step I must take to arrive at 
it. 

s. Can I ask you some questions? 

Of course. Thanks for answering my questions. 

Wait, now who is interviewing whom? In this next 
section? I'm confused. 



Interview With Alyssa Reed, by chelsea E. 

1. What is your art discipline? I am a narrative 
artist. I perform as a musician and dancer and my 
pieces are developed from my writing practice. 

2. Once you have a vision, how do you go about 
developing it into a reality? I am always having 
visions. My pieces are usually constructed of multiple 
visions, collaged or organized together into a narrative 
that is a vision of the events occuring over a certain 
amount of time, or times. I use daily practice to grow 
and develop these independent events and stitch 
them together. My process and the environment of 
my practice are very important, because they allow 
me to view progress and feel whether a piece is in 
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progress or completed. When I write down a piece it 
comes inot reality, but it is not realized or complete 
until it has been revisioned through movement and 
revision. 

3. It sounds like you develop your ideas around 
discipline. How do you communicate this idea to 
your peers? I don't know. I try not to define what I do 
in conversation, because I don't think it works out 
well. I am currently performing a piece for movement 
and voice based on a collection of narratives about 
food. It is an open improvisation with the narrative 
elements providing structure. The performance has 
become the communication element for me. 

4. What is the process of collaboration with 
others? Can you talk about a time where you 
experienced the power of collaboration with 
either another artist or the audience? I feel that I 
collaborate with my audience members during and 
through performance. I ask that they participate by 
playing a simple instrument or vocalizing whenever 
their thoughts land on a particular subject. I also value 
critique of my work. What helped me most recently 
was asking people to tell me what they saw when I 
performed. Just to report what they saw. I also had a 
recent and productive collaborative experience with a 
group of Portland dancers in a danceresearch class led 
by Tahni Holt. Tahni facilitated by bringing the class 
topics to discuss, but she very openly created topics 
based on what helped us create work. One of the 
exercises we did, which developed from our 
discussion, was writing a moment from the best, most 
perfect dance performance ever, without limiting 
oneself to reality. Writing and listening to what people 
would like to experience, if they could experience 
anything helped me bridge a gap between creation of 
new work as a discipline and creation of new work as 
play. 

5. Play, that's a fantastic term to describe 
interaction with the audience. Could you discuss a 
time where simple 'play' through dance or writing 
brought you to another level as an artist? Also as a 
part of the danceresearch group, we had class in a 
park, then took turns leading movement pieces. We 
went to play on the playground with the stipulation 
that we must actually play. This took an incredible 
amount of energy. At one point, the ten attendees 
were standing on ten picnic tables aping what one 
person was doing, then everyone got off but me and 
began doing other things. Someone went to the 
bathroom, some others to the merry-go-round, some 
people hid behind trees. I kind of slouched over and 
shouted to no one in particular about how I got a new 
deck of po-ke-mon cards. Danielle Ross started 
throwing pine cones at me ad calling my name until I 
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wasn forced to get of the table and catch them. 
Circling, jumping and jacket stealing was involved. And 
this whole time I was reflecting on how much energy it 
takes to play, the choice to play with others or alone, 
how to engage others in interaction. I think as we get 
jobs and schedules and deal with life, people get lazy 
and don't necessarily see to maintain this creative 
energy of playing. 

5.5 Do you think play is a process or your art in 
its purest form? I think play is an instinctual human 
interaction, and in that way is a pure form. I think 
that in order to reach a mutually provocative 
interaction with my audience, I must play, and that 
this involves a certain level of presence, both in the 
performance space and in the vision leading up to the 
performance. 

5.75 Mutually Provocative Interaction, can you 
expand on this a little more? How do you think 
this relates to social art? Mutually provocative 
interaction occurs when an audience member is fully 
engaged in the her experience of the performance and 
a performer is present in the moment and 
performance. When an audience member participates 
by, say, thinking of her mother, then playing a melody 
on a toy guitar, and that element causes me to act 
like a robot, in keeping with the set rules of our game, 
the audience experiences a momentary control of the 
performer's action and the performer relinquishes 
control for that moment. The give and take, trading of 
who is in charge is a part of play, but I think maybe a 
more important part is more like joyfulness, not only 
trading up leaders and followers, but being able to 
enjoy the role swapping. This can take a number of 
conversational forms. My brain just took a rain check, 
lunch soon. I'll have to get back to how it relates to 
social art after lunch! 

Yeah, I feel the same way! 

6. I would like to discuss the moment when a 
piece of art becomes itself, when it is a piece to 
experience rather than develop. How do you 
experience these pieces, both of your own and 
others? Much of my work is improvisation. In some 
way, the pieces are always in the process of becoming 
themselves. However, I think I understand what you 
mean. At the best moments, I experience my 
interaction with the audience as playing a game. I 
have a structure of permutations involving sound 
elements, vocal elements, readings and movements in 
various combinations which make a kind of invisible 
map or game board. I talked earlier about how I 
request people to make a sound or read a line or 
something whenever a certain thought crosses their 
mind. Their words, interjections, sounds introduce 
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pitfalls or new paths that I get to deal with. This is 
what i am doing right now, but I also really enjoy 
watching performances and not having to interact 
outside of my own thoughts. 
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26. 



CLOTHING 
MUSICIANS 



Collaboration is an intimate and often scary place for 
people to share. A few months ago, I attempted my 
first serious collaborative project: to create apparel 
for Guidance Counselor. They designed their outfits to 
wear onstage. They wanted the outfits to look like 
Kraftwerk, super-uniform and stark. I was like okay, 
and I asked if it was okay to involve my ideas because 
Kraftwerk had nothing to to do with my aesthetics, 
however I love the music. 

I came up the the idea of doing track suits... They're 
called Guidance Counselor. I had the mock-up done; 
they were like wow, we've never worn anything like 
this. I spent two weeks making their putty-colored 
track suits with gold and black accents. They failed to 
inform me that they take their clothes off on stage, 
too. So I made these outfits and then they wore them 
for half of a song and then took them off and played 
for half of an hour, and I was like great, that was a lot 
of work. 

I felt that neither party was interested in working with 
the other person's aesthetics. This resulted in 
compete failure of the project and left me feeling 
frustrated. 

When the Band wants to Dress like the Army 

Two Fridays ago, I released a new collaborative 
project. Hallway Espionage. Again, I draft the pattern: 
artistically design it; then technically design it (the 
pattern is the actual numbers) and then I sew it 
together. I was the creator, and the other parties, 
eight individuals, were my clients. This time, I 
approached each person separately and listened to 
what they wanted without making any decisions or 
conclusions. I waited until I had met with everyone and 
then recognized the underlying theme: Paramilitary. 

When I realized that everyone had this extreme 
paramilitary and technical idea, I went to an army 
surplus story and bought stuff that I that matched 
what everyone was talking about. I showed up with 
this huge bag like Santa Claus and pulled it out in the 
bar and everyone was like wow. This moment was 
magical, there were ohhs and ahhhs and I knew that I 
had found some gold. Once I had the aesthetic 
approved from the group, I sat down to successfully 
create the pieces. 

Reflecting Success in the Mirror of the Self: Why 
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We Work Together 

This project was successful because I left the decisions 
to the other party. The decision-making was built out 
of pure excitement. Presenting research was key. 
Everyone has the opportunity to touch the material 
and talk about how they felt. Feelings were absolutely 
free and everyone was comfortable with addressing 
their ideas. We created a safe environment for 
collaboration. 

Girlfriend's Colab 

A couple of weeks ago, Paige Saez (one of my only 
slumber-party- pa int-your-nails-and- cry -girlfriends who 
- by some gorgeous luck - moved to San Fransisco, 
where I live.) Her last career-minded manifestation 
was as an interactive designer at the Weiden + 
Kennedy castle. 

Her trajectory got me wondering if I felt okay to admit 
that some of the most exciting social-engagement 
projects are happening as a result of business? 

Performance art has been strung along the tool belt of 
big advertising. Everything begets everything and then 
the market consumes it all. Art-born mobbing became 
crowdsourcing models. Business takes what's 
awesome, as it should if it aims to keep growing, 

but what are we looking at and working on when it 
comes to social practice art? 

Make Business Art 

Why not turn this around? Take business and turn 
that into art. Adopt the stylings of the business world 
and use that as a model to create art. Remove the 
villainy from business and use it as a functional model 
of working together to achieve a goal. Skip the non- 
profit model and start a company. Incorporate. 
Marketing. 
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27. 



NO ART BUT 
CLASS WAR 

Liam Drain 

In many ways there's already no difference between 
the market and art. Damien Hirst's diamond skull was 
more or less the Duchamp Fountain of the market. 
Duchamp demonstrated that the difference between 
an art-thing and and a non-art-thing is invisible. 
Similarly, the conceptual import of Hirst's skull is 
determined by its status in global markets. The good 
thing is, now there's an object in the world that 
demonstrates how the art market is inextricably 
bound to other global markets and how these 
markets are exploitative and violent - from the 
working conditions in diamond mines to the fact that 
there are plenty of people in the world who would be 
very willing to kill a security guard to steal Hirst's 
sculpture. Not that that will ever happen, but things of 
great market value create potentially bad situations. 
In the case of Hirst's sculpture but at least it's a 
physical thing. Trading in an economy of constructed 
social situations is, of course, already happening but 
nevertheless, the prospect of full-on incorporated 
capitalism as a form of social practice is troubling. 
Especially after the recent global financial meltdown, 
how many more chances are we supposed to give 
capitalism? 

The contemporary corporate environment appears to 
be, and in some ways might be, more egalitarian than 
it was in the past -you get to wear jeans on Friday 
and call your boss by their first name. But bosses are 
bosses. In the new corporate environment we're 
obligated not only to do as we're told, but to treat the 
bosses like friends (notice there are no longer 
'employees', we're all team members, associates, 
Sandwich Artists, etc.), joke around, participate in 
team building exercises and so on but the relations of 
power haven't really changed. They're just hidden 
better. The people at Weiden & Kennedy seem to 
being having a great time and many of them must find 
it to be a very satisfying and rewarding place to work, 
and good for them -we should all be so lucky, but 
there's way more at stake than personal enjoyment 
or fulfillment. Business is concerned with maximizing 
efficiency to produce market values and the market 
produces social condition that are far from fair. So, it's 
true that capitalism seems to be infinitely adaptable, 
able to co-opt everything (e.g. the cellphone 
commercials that are indistinguishable from Improv 
Everywhere's performances) and remain structurally 
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the same, but that doesn't mean we should surrender 
to the model of capitalism. 

Art is one of the few things left in the world 
accommodating to values other than market value, 
profit, and efficiency. It's impossible to remove the 
villainy from business because the villainy is not a 
symptom of some defect in implementation that can 
be worked out by adopting egalitarian or sustainable 
business practices. The villainy is structural. Business 
wants to reproduce itself infinitely, no matter what. 
From nuclear weapons to the imminent ecological 
catastrophe, all the ways we've made to destroy 
ourselves are products of capitalism. So, when the 
bombs go off or the ice caps melt, will the few people 
left to roam the wasteland pushing shopping carts 
around like in Cormac McCarthy's The Road consider 
the event of flashing lights in the sky, then fires, then 
nothing to be the catastrophe, or will they think of the 
conditions leading up to the flashing lights in the sky, 
fires, then nothing to be the real catastrophe? And if 
they got a chance to rebuild the world, what mistakes 
would they want to avoid repeating? Just the bombs? 
Just the dependence on fossil fuels? Wouldn't they 
want to avoid the social structures that allowed the 
bombs to be built or the ice caps to melt? And since 
all of that stuff that can, and probably will kill us 
already exists, since those structures are already in 
place, why not just act like we're already pushing 
shopping carts around an ashen wasteland (except 
now we're lucky because we still have some resources 
left that might be used to resist and rebuild)? 

For the most part, art is already lost to the market; 
artists like Jeff Koons and Hirst adopted a corporate 
model in their production years ago and we've had 
plenty of social practice projects using the humiliating 
boss-who-forces-you-to- pretend- he's- not -the- boss (or 
author-who-forces-you-to-pretend-he's-not-the- 
author) model but there might be some room for art 
to resist capitalism, if not to win (because we probably 
can't win), at least on principal. 

Works of art have always been really good at being 
new, unpredictable things in the world. They're good 
at being undetermined and radically inefficient (kind of 
like babies). A hopeful feature of social practice is the 
potential for inefficient, un-business-like situations. 
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28. 



MIRROR NEURONS 
AND THE MONA LISA 

Quantum physics 

A psychic's soul 

Jagged shards falling down 

Upon my hands and feet 

To slice them neatly 

I am replete 

With cunning questions 

And analyzed answers 

Econometrics and abstract art 

Cannot fulfill this fickle heart 

DaVinci did not have the code 

To unlock secrets 

In the ether 

Rubik's puzzle 

Is weak to this 

My mind like taffy 

Being pulled 

By rough handed women 

Creased with wrinkles 

And dried by the sun 

Leathery limbs 

Have pulled from within 

Two halves that never fit 

Meshing them 

In swirls of creamy colors 

That taste bitter 

On the tongue 

Art it is not beauty 

But the ache of human suffering 

Splashing blood and feces 

Across the canvas 

Of my chest 

Neurons misfire 

Desire savagely slays 

Comatose comforts 

Ravaging the life I know 

And the Mona Lisa smiles 

All the while 

But does not know 
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29. 



FRAGMENTS AND 
TANGENTS 

In order to honor the participants and the process of 
OPEN, and to give the reader an idea of the scope of 
contributions that were generated over the four-day 
writing of this book it is necessary to include every bit 
of it, the unfinished thoughts, the queries, the 
tangents. 

Framing the Message, Framing the Masterpiece 

Art exists in context. Words have meaning in the 
context of culture. We can work towards a shared 
understanding. Participatory practice must be written 
into our memories through some kind of 
afterthoughts. Clement Greenberg made Andy 
Warhol's career by writing about it. How we talk about 
art is crucial to how we value it. Daring things can be 
disarmed. A Che Guevarra T-shirt, anyone? Tame 
things can be elevated to perilous levels. 

A SIMILAR EVENT, FRAMED AS ART: 

http://web. me. com/br0gan/ker/Art&Design/Entries/2009/1/21_Day_of_longboa rding.htm I 

http://www.diaart.org/exhibitions/main/22 

http://www.pbs.org/art21/artists/huyghe/clip2.html 

-At what point does the artist have an obligation to 
"truth" when engaging the public in his/her work? 

Never? Why would engagement with the public 
obligate "truth"? 

I guess this was leading into the next question.... I'm 
thinking about the difference between relational 
aesthetics and social practice, one uses community as 
a framework and the other engages a community 
directly? or ???? 

There's a level of fiction in this Huyghe piece that 
makes me uncomfortable... did the people involved 
know they were acting out a drama? Or does it 
matter? I can't find any information online about the 
actual community, outside of this piece, and there 
seems to be no record of them continuing the holiday 
as he planned. Everyone enjoys a parade, cake, and 
music, but 

• Does social practice allow for romanticism, 
dramatization, construction? 

• In a piece like "Streamside Day" is the 
community involved in the work, or are they 
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simply players in Huyghe's construction? Does it 

matter? 
• 
• I'm wondering if relational art is necessarily 

collaborative or social... 

No. Bourriaud seems to argue that pretty much all art 
is inherently relational; it's just a matter of whether 
we want to be aware of that aspect of the work. --Me 

OWNING IT: COME TOGETHER OVER ME 

Here come old flattop he come grooving up slowly 

He got joo-joo eyeball he one holy roller 

He got hair down to his knee 

Got to be a joker he just do what he please 

He wear no shoeshine he got toe-jam football 
He got monkey finger he shoot coca-cola 
He say "I know you, you know me" 
One thing I can tell you is you got to be free 
Come together right now over me 

He bag production he got walrus gumboot 

He got Ono sideboard he one spinal cracker 

He got feet down below his knee 

Hold you in his armchair you can feel his disease 

Come together right now over me 

He roller-coaster he got early warning 

He got muddy water he one mojo filter 

He say "One and one and one is three" 

Got to be good-looking 'cause he's so hard to see 

Come together right now over me 

John Lennon wrote the song "Come Together" 
(originally called "Come Together, Join the Party") as a 
campaign song for Timothy Leary's failed 1969 run for 
governor of California against Ronald Reagan. 

Whatever John Lennon meant by "he bag production," 
and a close reading in the context of the song's 
circumstances is more work than I want to do on this 
text (and is tangential), I'll propose that the thrust of 
the song can be taken as a metaphor for the artist 
inviting the non-artist, the pop audience, the 
everyman to engage in cultural production as they 
come together "over me" or around the proposal by 
the charismatic personality, the Pied Piper of the 
artist as drum major, as ring leader, as instigator, as 
inviter, as prodder, suggester, convener. 

Read this way, it suggests (disingenously) that artist 
and participant/everyman ("I know you, you know 
me") are in some ways equivalent. Artists' protests to 
the contrary—protests that suggest that the artist 
intends some equivalency between artist and non 
artist via co-participation/co-creation, protests that 
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suggest that the non-privileging of the author based 
on a misguided reading of Barthes (his essay on the 
death of the author was not a prescription) is an end 
in itself--for any project, the project initiator (artist) 
and participant are not at all on equal ground. The 
project would not exist without the proposal made by 
the artist. The artist's proposal sets the ground for 
the interaction, circumscribes the participants actions 
based on a set of rules (for lack of a better word) that 
can explicitly or implicitly determine how the 
interaction will take place. And with a few exceptions 
the participants look to the artist for guidance about 
how to participate. 

So while an Allan Kaprow happening has explicit 
instructions about how the participants should 
participate, there is also an implicit understanding 
about the interpretation of those instructions, which is 
to say that the participant agrees to participate with 
good will in executing the vision of Allan Kaprow. 

By the same token, a participant in 

[shld provide examples of what talking about] 

[would also be nice if we all talked about anonymity in 
re: this stuff, invitational participatory work that 
appears in public space without attribution can be 
quite powerful, not to say that the anonymous artist 
isn't still "privileged," didn't make the initial invitation, 
etc. - it's just yet another aspect to investigate.] [this 
is exactly what I'm getting at but have yet to do it. I 
think you or someone address(es) this elsewhere] 

Coming together over me becomes most evident 
when the collaborative, participatory project is 
brought into an arts institution. Whether it takes place 
in an arts institution (a place it would never exist if 
the project were not initiated by an artist, by the 
artist) or the documentation of the project is exhibited 
in an arts institution, the role of the artist, regardless 
what percentage of the actual production of the 
project and therefore its 

UNTITLED 

No art has universal appeal, so no art is universally 
social. Every piece of art has the potential to affect 
an individual in a social and aesthetic way. Please 
create your pieces and share them with the world. 
Then one day, some where, some one will be 
influenced by one of your creations and you will have 
made a social mark. Keep in mind, most likely, you 
won't know it, and will have forgotten about the piece. 
You will look at the piece as a prelude to what you 
are currently working on, you will see its flaws and 
simplicity. Don't concern yourself about this, for it is a 
fresh piece to new eyes. There will be love, take this 
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love and put it in your heart. Remember, you create 
art for everyone, not just yourself. 

Is the point, to Art? 

Did you come to art? I mean, art as the verb, the 
active, the act of. 

Did you come for recognition? For kinship? For 

socializing? 

What is your point? To write, to draw, to sing, to play, 
to act, to lie, to truth, to art? 

what point? 

To ramble and ask questions? Is this why I have 
come? We have come? 

What then is it? this art. What makes it? Who decides? 
What or who shall judge? 

What constricts? What boundaries? What rules shall 
govern? 

Academia says we MUST know the rules in order to 
break them. 

They are broken each and every day by those without 
teaching. 

And they are held steadfast in boxes by those who 
learned too well to remember the freedom of 
breaking them, these rules. 

Both traditional and renegade, tell us to learn the old 
- no. to reject it and this shiny new put it to memory. 
"This is the style of our times." 

"That is traditional literature -- this, this is the new 



"This is dangerous." 

But how dangerous can it be, when you take those 
rules to rip in half and hand me new, a lusty list of 
your demands. yUr structured wilderness. 

And when I hand them back, with prose, they breaks 
both sets, admonish me -- point it out. 

The caveat: "Well, it works, so you got away with it 
here, but quick, back behind the apron safety of these 
or those tenets." 

Old or new- it matters not. The point, is FeAr. truly, 
no. rules. IT scares them all. 

But what of the point, 
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THEN 
Why not? 
To art 
Say I 
to think 
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CONTRIBUTORS 



Meredith Andrews is an artist currently based in Palo 
Alto, CA. 

Vanessa Nix Anthony has been declaring herself a 
writer since the rough and tumble age of six. It was at 
this time, while DIY plagiarizing Peter Rabbit for her 
first grade class (complete with crayon drawn 
illustrations and wallpaper board cover) that the 
writing bug bit. Since then, Vanessa has spent her 
time writing notes, grocery and to-do lists, poems, 
letters, emails, articles, short stories, allegories, blogs, 
white papers, press releases, resumes, donation 
solicitations, grant applications, excuses for school 
absences, music & food reviews and pontificating on 
the state of technology vs. spirituality today and how 
much she still loves and misses the 80's. She is on her 
second husband, fourth last name, first child, 13th 
hair-color and her 24th homestead. Thusly, she 
considers her mind ripe for the ever-changing 
demands and deadlines of a freelance life. 
nessnixtony.wordpress.com 

Tiffany Lee Brown was a founding member of the 
dUdU art collective. She makes art, performance, 
music, and writing. She is also the director of New 
Oregon Arts & Letters and an editor of PLAZM 
magazine, neither of whom should be held accountable 
for her apparent inability to hold her virtual tongue 
when presented with the opportunity to publish a 
bunch of ill-thought-out stuff online as she has done 
here. Last year she penned the "Against Participation" 
manifesto and proceeded not to do anything with it. 

Sean Joseph Patrick Carney is a Portland-based 
visual and performing artist who holds an MFA from 
the Pacific Northwest College of Art. 

Patrick Collier is a visual artist and creative writer 
holed up somewhere in rural Oregon. He accepts the 
fact that 'google' is now a verb. 

Artist Jay Critchley's visual, conceptual and 
performance work and environmental activism has 
traversed the globe, showing and/or performing in 
Argentina, Japan, England, Holland, Germany and 
Columbia. A longtime Provincetown, MA resident, he 
created and directs Theater in the Ground@ Septic 
Space in his backyard septic tank. He founded the 
patriotic Old Glory Condom Corporation, which won a 
controversial three-year legal battle for its US 
Trademark. He produced, wrote and directed two 
movies in 2002: Toilet Treatments, HBO Audience 
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Award at the Provincetown International Film Festival, 
and Providence Dirt Newsreel. He produced a CD, Big 
Twig Tunnel Tapes - Boston's Big Dig Sings, recorded 
125 feet below Boston before the tunnels opened for 
traffic. He is artist in residence at Milepost 5, spring 
2010. www.jaycritchley.com 

Liam Drain is a Portland-based artist and writer. He 
has shown at venues around Portland, most recently 
a solo show at Tractor Gallery, and has performed at 
the Portland Institute for Contemporary Art's Time 
Based Arts Festival. For two years he collaborated 
with the arts group Oregon Painting Society. He holds 
a BFA from Pacific Northwest College of Art. 
Iiamdrain.com 

Chelsea Erhart is a fashion designer who works on 
her own line, Erhart, and contracts her skills to other 
apparel companies. With ten years of apparel 
production, she has developed an innate sense of 
efficiency and craftsmanship. She focuses on timeless 
and genderless pieces that enhance the mood and 
inner vision of the wearer. She likens her work to 
street art and graffiti, in that the piece is completed 
when it is 'spotted' walking in the city. Her favorite 
thing is to see a piece on a stranger and tell them 
they look nice. Her clothing is carried in stores in 
Japan, Canada, and across the United States. 
erhartstreetwear.com 

Jeffrey Gormly is a writer and cultural producer. 
Associate Artist with Daghdha Dance Company that 
included being Project Leader of Framemakers: 
Choreography as an Aesthetics of Change, a project 
that included a month long public Thinktank, a 
symposium remarkably similar to Open, and produced 
two publications: http://www.daghdha.ie/007/001.htm 
Experienced writer/director/producer of plays and 
bespoke theatre events. Currently developing a lot of 
projects that could be understood as Social Sculpture 
or Social Choreography, editor@choreograph.net 

Scott Wayne Indiana is currently living and working in 
New York City. His thoughtful art projects attempt to 
engage the general public, inviting participants to re- 
think various ideas about life and reality. With a 
background in mathematics and philosophy, Indiana is 
largely a self-taught artist, though a passion for 
interactvity led to his current place of graduate study: 
ITP at NYU's Tisch School of the Arts. 39forks.com 

Arnold J. Kemp is chair of the MFA in Visual Studies 
Program at the Pacific Northwest College of Art. 

Victor Maldonado is a visual artist, freelance writer 
and curator of art from the Pacific Northwest. He is 
currently faculty at the Pacific Northwest College of 
Art in the Thesis, Intermedia and Painting 
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Departments. 

Sarah Meadows is a Portland-based artist with a BFA 
from the Pacific Northwest College of Art. sarah- 
meadows.com 

Teresa Morani is an artist from Seattle with a BFA 
from the University of New Mexico, teresamorani.com 

Lisa Radon writes/edits the Portland arts website 
ultra (ultrapdx.com), launched the Culturephile blog for 
the Portland Monthly and has contributed to Drain, 
Oregon Humanities, Surface Design, FLAUNT, and 
Portland Spaces where she was assistant editor. 
Recent catalog essays include those for The Quadratic 
Logogram of Almost Everything at Half/Dozen Gallery 
and The M.O.S.T. Box Set: Remixed at PSU's Autzen 
Gallery. She recently did Shuffle: Eight x Eight, an 
eight-hour performative conversation in writing with 
Tim DuRoche and is working on her first book. 
lisaradon.com 

Matthew David Rana (US/PK b.1981) is an artist and 
writer based in Oakland, CA. Part of a broader 
investigation in to counter-narratives, his comics, 
newspapers, videos and zines deal with issues 
surrounding economic participation and involvement in 
public life. 

He is a contributor to the online journal Art Practical 
and his writing has appeared in There is No Two 
Without Three, published in 2008 by the Social 
Practice area of concentration at the California College 
of the Arts. Matthew's most recent project, "The 
Autobiography of Ernest Patrick Butler: His Battles 
with God, Life and Self," is a 16 page autobiographical 
comic book co-authored with Rick Butler, a man who 
sells crocheted hats at the MacArthur BART station, 
where he lives. Matthew's work has been shown 
nationally including Los Angeles and New York, and 
internationally in Sweden and Italy. He holds a dual 
MFA/MA in Social Practice and Visual & Critical Studies 
at the California College of the Arts and a BFA in Art 
Studio from the University of New Mexico. 

Alex Rauch was born and raised in the rain forests 
surrounding Lebanon Oregon. He received his BA in 
Studio Practices from Linfield College. Currently he 
writes for PORT, makes art, and curates the 
occasional show. 

Alyssa Reed is a narrative artist. She participated in 
a danceresearch, a collaborative reflection on dance 
theory and practice, facilitated by Tahni Holt. She has 
recently performed solo in people's houses and at a 
tea party, with the CCCP (Creative Composer's 
Collective of Portland), and in Eet (with Ryan Stuewe). 
Her work in progress is a dance that is becoming a 
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novel. 

Jen Rhoads was a member of the arts group The 
M.O.5.T. from 2003 to 2008. http://mostlandia.com/ 
Jen contributed to There is No Two Without Three, 
published in 2008 by the Social Practice area of 
concentration at the California College of the Arts. She 
holds an MFA in Social Practice from CCA. 

Khris Soden was a member of the four-person arts 
group The M.O.S.T (2003 - 2008). He is a comics 
artist, an amateur historian, and technology tinkerer 
who does sporadic projects on the rare occasions that 
he sees himself as an "artist". He spends a lot of time 
thinking about the concept of "place" and how the 
past of a place informs the present and future of the 
place. He views cities as people, and probably spends 
more time with cities than actual people. His favorite 
projects that he's done are his "City of Roses" 
historical comics (2003 - present), his You Were Here 
city-based installations (2004), and The Portland Tour 
of Tilburg/The Tilburg Tour of Portland walking tours 
(2008). He often wishes he had more than a high 
school education and keeps telling himself he'll "take 
some classes". 

Matthew Stadler is a writer and editor who lives in 
Portland, Oregon. He has written four novels and 
received several awards and fellowships in recognition 
of his work. More recently, he has compiled four 
anthologies about literature, city life and public life. His 
essays have been published in magazines and museum 
catalogs around the world, and focus on architecture, 
urban planning and the problem of sprawl. He directs 
Publication Studio with Patricia No. 
publicationstudio.biz and matthewstadler.org 

Randall Szott embodies the spirit of an old Dennis 
Miller joke in that he doesn't know enough about 
anything to impress strangers and just enough about 
everything to annoy his friends. Or is it the reverse? 
He spent 11 years in college at 7 schools in 5 states 
and has 3 degrees. He has been cooking professionally 
for around a decade and has prepared everything 
from Thanksgiving dinner for over 300 to multi-course 
wine tasting menus for 12. His life is a series of three 
week cycles on land and three at sea working as a 
cook aboard the largest US owned hopper dredge. 
Inexplicably, institutions occasionally invite him to 
present his thoughts and activities in a public setting, 
even ones that should know better like SFMOMA, 
basekamp. The University of Houston, The California 
College of the Arts, and threewalls. In addition to 
tricking these folks into taking him seriously, he runs 
He Said, She Said with his wife In Oak Park, IL and is a 
Founding Editor for 127 Prince. 

Gabriel Widing, member of Interacting Arts, co- 
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author of Deltagarkultur, based in Stockholm, Sweden. 
interacttngarts.org 

Sue Bell Yank organizes, educates, enacts, reads and 
writes about social practice in contemporary art. She 
works on the Watts House Project and is head of 
Academic Programs at the Hammer Museum in Los 
Angeles, among various other independent endeavors. 
suebellyank.com 
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31. 



THE ENGAGEMENT 
DRIVE 



THE BACK CHANNEL 



As OPEN was being written on an online platform for 
real-time collaboration called PiratePad, the 
participants were able to simultaneously work on the 
document and chat with one another in a sidebar. This 
is a transcript of that chat. 



Liam: Hello? 

1:11 Lisa: Great, we're on. thanks liam 

1:15Lisa: Hi Sean 

1:15SJPC: Hello... this is kind of great. It reminds me of 
AOL chatrooms from the 90s! 

1:16SJPC: Do you recommend just using a word 
processing program and then cutting and pasting? 

1:16Lisa: It's superfab. Almost like your Right Here 

1:17Liam: SJPC - trade pics? 

1:17Lisa: It would be more fun to see you writing here, 
but either way works 

1:17Lisa: As a safety mechanism I for sure 
recommend copying out what you do here and saving 

it. 

1:17chelsea: hello?! 

1:18Lisa: I'll save throughout the day 

1:18Lisa: Hi Chelsea. We're good 

1:18unnamed: Hello. 

1:18Alyssa: Hello again. 

1:19SJPC: Liam, ha ha, a/s/l? 

1:20Lisa: Hi Alyssa, welcome. 

1:21chelsea: is there time frame for this project lisa? i 
a in SF and would only be able to check these texts 
intermittently, in order to add my two cents. 

11:21chelsea: uh, that was meredith ward andrews. 
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11:22meredith: did i just steal Chelsea's moniker? 

11:22SJPC: Meredith Andrews! 

11:22meredith: MEREDITH ANDREWS 

11:22Liam: Does anybody remember where the idea 
that the best way to keep power is by giving it away? 
Some philosopher... 

11:22Liam: Whoa, hi Meredith! this thing is rad! 

11:22Lisa: Hi Meredith! I miss you! Glad you're here. 

11:22meredith: it was happy happenstance. 

H:22Lisa: No Liam. Let me think about it. 

11:23meredith: anything we want to talk about? or 
specific to social practice work? 

11:24SJPC: I want to talk about how Portland misses 
Meredith Andrews. 

11:24Lisa: Hi Chelsea. ..there only time frame is 
between now and Tuesday 

11:24meredith: you just made me face erupt with 
sunshine mr. carney. 

11:24Lisa: So yes, check in any time, add, edit, etc 

11:24Lisa: Well we can have Meredith virtually until she 
comes home, {hurry up} 

11:25Lisa: So definitely add your two cents from San 
Francisco any time. I'll be working throughout the 
weekend for sure 

11:26meredith: i've never written in this format- is it 
going to function like a paper-dump or like a 
discourse? 

11:27Lisa: Probably both, Meredith 

11:29l_isa: It can be a conversation, a call and 
response. 

11:29l_isa: Or you can put your head down and write 

11:31 Lisa: Whoah the screen went blank for a sec. Let's 
be careful about saving out. Scary 

11:34Lisa: Hi Mack 

11:34Mack M: HI. 

11:35Mack M: just reading for now 

11:36SJPC: Lisa, if we "save out," we can return and 
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find our particular part and then keep adding to it, 
correct? 

11:38Lisa: I believe that is correct. 

11:38Lisa: I'm just skittish about technology right now 

11:38Lisa: So I'm wanting to save things 

11:38Lisa: This morning was not a great technology 
morning 

11:38Matthew Stadler: hi guys 

11:38SJPC: Cool... not signing out just yet, I just 
anticipate being pulled away several times this 
weekend/day 

11:39Lisa: But my faith is restored by using an open 
source version of Etherpad hosted in Sweden 

11:39smeadows: whoops, hi! 

11:39l_isa: Okay Sean, we're all going to be in and out 
all weekend 

11:39Mack M: happy there is a new Etherpad 

11:39Lisa: Hi Matthew 

11:39Lisa: Hi Sara! 

11:39Lisa: I know Mack 

11:39smeadows: it wasn't matthew, it was me! 

11:39smeadows: sorrry 

11:39smeadows: getting the hang 

11:41meredith: i am multi tasking! doing an expense 
report and trying to get a sense of how i can be part 
of your heads through this platform. 

11:42Victor: Hey Lisa - thanks for getting me here! 

11:42Lisa: Hi Victor! Finally 

11:43smeadows: what are we trying to write exactly? 

H:44smeadows: I mean, there are some questions 
about social engagement but.... 

11:44Lisa: HI Sara. We are writing about 
participatory/socially engaged/relational art 

11:44smeadows: is there a main question or something 
we are trying to attack? 

11:44smeadows: or just a free for all? 

11:44Lisa: We can write about our experiences of it, 
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our projects, it's antecedents 

11:45smeadows: ok 

11:45IJsa: I personally am interested in being able to 
think about it critically 

11:45Lisa: I'm interested in thinking about it historically 

11:45Lisa: And I'm interested in the right now 
experience 

11:45smeadows: god I just like watching the writing 
appear 

11:45Victor: Lisa, do you want us to unpack any of the 
quoted texts? 

11:45Lisa: the experience of artists making work like 
this, knowing their intentions 

11:46Lisa: And the experience of the participants 

11:46Lisa: Yes, Victor. Go for it 

11:46Lisa: Important 

11:46l_isa: I still need to grab some of the other texts 
from booki that I was interested in 

11:46Khris Soden: Hi gang! I'll be on here very 
sporadically, as I am at work. 

11:46Lisa: And feel free to bring in texts, please 

11:46Lisa: Hi Khris, glad you're here. Your contributions 
will be valuable 

11:47Lisa: Can you maybe address the idea of 
collaboration within the group 

11:47Lisa: I think this is key. The practice of 
collaboration within the group as well as between artis 

and participant 

11:48chelsea E: i'm interested in doing a q and a with 
someone else 

11:48Lisa: Good idea, C 

11:5QAIyssa: I have questions. Chelsea, will you answer 
them? 

11:50chelsea E: totally! 

11:50chelsea E: ill look for the green! 

ll:57unnamed: I'm moving a few things over from 
booki 

11:57unnamed: so things are going to move around a 
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little 

12:01 lisa also: I threw in the bibliography in the end 

12:02lisa also: let's add to it also 

12:02lisa also: AND I'm going to make a contributors 
section at the end before the bibliography 

12:02lisa also: Please add yourself to it 

12:04Arthur Smid: hello? 

12:05unnamed: Hi Arthur. Welcome. 

12:05unnamed: We haven't done a lot what with 
moving to the new platform 

12:09smeadows: if I want to paste in something from 
the web, is that ok? 

12:10Lisa: Please do, Sara. It would be great to keep all 
texts together 

12:10l_isa: There's a heading up near the top for texts 

12:10l_isa: If it's an image or whatever, just put it 
where you're working 

12:10l_isa: You can move things around later too 

12:11smeadows: OK 

12:13Lisa: Oh, and if you do paste, I think we should 
track attribution so paste in the URL as well 

12:13smeadows: ok 

12:13smeadows: sounds good 

12:13meredith: am i allowed to respond to matthew 
stadlers question pertaining to the location of 
collaborative practice? 

12:14meredith: where do i do that? 

12:14meredith: not in his text, right? 

12:14Matthew Stadler: Oh go for it! 

12:14Matthew Stadler: Put it right in there, not a 
problem. 

12:14smeadows: does anyone want to talk about 
Pierre Huyghe? 

12:14smeadows: I just have QUESTIONS 

Chat: 

smeadows: does anyone want to talk about Pierre 
Huyghe? 
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12:14smeadows: I just have QUESTIONS 

12:15smeadows: Is he engaged or just using 
people/places for his own ends, romanticizing and 
creating dramas that don't exist? 

12:16Lisa: Sara, I think you should put these questions 
in the document 

12:16l_isa: Put them under a Pierre Huyghe heading 

12:16smeadows: alriiiiiiiight 

12:1 6Lisa: This opens it up for people to answer over 
the nxt four days 

12:16l_isa: maybe you'll answer over next four days 

12:16l_isa: Thanks so much 

12:18chelsea E: yeah, i don't even know who Pierre 
Huyghe is! 

12:19Lisa: Sara, I am having a hard time focusing on 
one thing right now, so I'll want to engage that later 

12:20smeadows: nbd just throwing it out there for 
whoever wants to think about it! 

Chat: 

Khris Soden: Does this chat column get archived along 
with the text? I'm hoping it does, because it would be 
an interesting companion document. 

12:28Lisa: Matthew suggested the same thing, Khris. 

12:28Lisa: He has made a separate pad to archive it 

12:29Matthew Stadler: Chat is being saved (manually) 
at http://piratepad.net/5Q5ZMUwjD9 

12:29Lisa: So Matthew cut and pasted it and we'll have 
to continue to do that throughout the weekend 

Khris Soden: Does this chat column get archived along 
with the text? I'm hoping it does, because it would be 
an interesting companion document. 



Lisa: So Matthew cut and pasted it and we'll have to 
continue to do that throughout the weekend 

12:31Khris Soden: Tedious! 

12:32Khris Soden: Also: Lisa, thanks for doing this, it's 
really great. And hi Matthew, glad you're here! 

12:46Lisa: Aaaand...! have had to restart my 
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computer. This is not a techno-awesome morning 

12:50Lisa: I am going to move that "chapter one" 
below the intro 

12:50Lisa: I don't know who wrote it 

12:55l_isa: Liam, remember you were talking about 
drawing from some speculative texts as I recall 

12:55l_isa: I don't remember what they are, but I would 
love to see them if you can add them 

12:59smeadows: out to lunch- pop back in later! 

13:03Lisa: See you soon, Sara thanks 

13:16paige saez-falcon: hello lovely people 

13:16paige saez-falcon: please tell me how i can help 

13:16chelsea E: you should start writing! 

13:18Khris Soden: Hey Paige! 

13:20Lisa: HI Paige! 

13:20Lisa: Paige can you perhaps talk about some of 
your projects 

13:21Lisa: Paige, I was thinking about Little Cities at 
Gallery HOMELAND 

13:21Lisa: do you remember that? 

13:23Lisa: Or perhaps you could come at from another 
angle 

13:24Lisa: You're experience in participatory tech for 
lack of better word 

13:28Alyssa: Sean, are you orange? 

13:28Sean: I am pink, aren't I? 

13:28Lisa: looks like salmon 

13:29Sean: Sure, salmon 

13:29Alyssa: Yes, salmon. I will ask you green 
questions! 

13:29Alyssa: I am all the way down at the bottom of 
the public pad right now. 

13:30Sean: OK 

13:30Alyssa: did you find it? 

13:30Sean: I don't want to process all of those 
questions at once. I shall explode 
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13:31Lisa: can someone who is not me copy this chat 
out to the other pad, please? 

13:31Lisa: http://piratepad.net/5Q5ZMUwjD9 

13:31Lisa: I want to see Sean explode in text 

Sean: OK. 

13:33Sean: Do I write in that pad... 

13:33Alyssa: yep. 

13:33chelsea E: i just copied the whole thing, i guess I 
only needed to do the later half! 

13:34l_isa: Thank you Chelsea, that's perfect for now. 



Welcome to PiratePad! 



This pad text is synchronized as you type, so that 
everyone viewing this page sees the same text. This 
allows you to collaborate seamlessly on documents! 



Hosted by Piratpartiet 
May 14, 2010 

1:10 Liam: Hello? 

1:11 Lisa: Great, we're on. thanks liam 

1:15 Lisa: Hi Sean 

1:15 SJPC: Hello... this is kind of great. It reminds me 
of AOL chatrooms from the 90s! 

:16 SJPC: Do you recommend just using a word 
processing program and then cutting and pasting? 

1:16 Lisa: It's superfab. Almost like your Right Here 

1:17 Liam: SJPC - trade pics? 

1:17 Lisa: It would be more fun to see you writing 
here, but either way works 

1:17 chelsea: hello?! 

1:17 Lisa: As a safety mechanism I for sure 
recommend copying out what you do here and saving 



i Lisa: I'll save throughout the day 
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11:18 Lisa: Hi Chelsea. We're good 

11:18 unnamed: Hello. 

11:18 Alyssa: Hello again. 

11:19 SJPC: Liam, ha ha, a/s/l? 

11:20 Lisa: Hi Alyssa, welcome. 

11:21 chelsea: is there time frame for this project lisa? i 
a in SF and would only be able to check these texts 
intermittently, in order to add my two cents. 

11:21 chelsea: uh, that was meredith ward andrews. 

11:22 meredith: did i just steal Chelsea's moniker? 

11:22 SJPC: Meredith Andrews! 

11:22 meredith: MEREDITH ANDREWS 

11:22 Liam: Does anybody remember where the idea 
that the best way to keep power is by giving it away? 
Some philosopher... 

11:22 Liam: Whoa, hi Meredith! this thing is rad! 

11:22 Lisa: Hi Meredith! I miss you! Glad you're here. 

11:22 meredith: it was happy happenstance. 

11:22 Lisa: No Liam. Let me think about it. 

11:23 meredith: anything we want to talk about? or 
specific to social practice work? 

11:24 SJPC: I want to talk about how Portland misses 
Meredith Andrews. 

11:24 Lisa: Hi Chelsea. ..there only time frame is 
between now and Tuesday 

11:24 meredith: you just made me face erupt with 
sunshine mr. carney. 

11:24 Lisa: So yes, check in any time, add, edit, etc 

11:24 Lisa: Well we can have Meredith virtually until 
she comes home, (hurry up) 

11:25 Lisa: So definitely add your two cents from San 
Francisco any time. I'll be working throughout the 
weekend for sure 

11:26 meredith: i've never written in this format- is it 
going to function like a paper-dump or like a 
discourse? 

11:27 Lisa: Probably both, Meredith 
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11:29 Lisa: It can be a conversation, a call and 
response. 

11:29 Lisa: Or you can put your head down and write 

11:31 Lisa: Whoah the screen went blank for a sec. 
Let's be careful about saving out. Scary 

11:34 Lisa: Hi Mack 

11:34 Mack M: HI. 

11:35 Mack M: just reading for now 

11:36 SJPC: Lisa, if we "save out," we can return and 
find our particular part and then keep adding to it, 
correct? 

11:38 Lisa: I believe that is correct. 

11:38 Lisa: I'm just skittish about technology right now 

11:38 Lisa: So I'm wanting to save things 

11:38 Lisa: This morning was not a great technology 
morning 

11:38 Matthew Stadler: hi guys 

11:38 SJPC: Cool... not signing out just yet, I just 
anticipate being pulled away several times this 
weekend/day 

11:39 Lisa: But my faith is restored by using an open 
source version of Etherpad hosted in Sweden 

11:39 smeadows: whoops, hi! 

11:39 Lisa: Okay Sean, we're all going to be in and out 
all weekend 

11:39 Mack M: happy there is a new Etherpad 

11:39 Lisa: Hi Matthew 

11:39 Lisa: Hi Sara! 

11:39 Lisa: I know Mack 

11:39 smeadows: it wasn't matthew, it was me! 

11:39 smeadows: sorrry 

11:39 smeadows: getting the hang 

11:41 meredith: i am multi tasking! doing an expense 
report and trying to get a sense of how i can be part 
of your heads through this platform. 

11:42 Victor: Hey Lisa - thanks for getting me here! 

11:42 Lisa: Hi Victor! Finally 
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11:43 smeadows: what are we trying to write exactly? 

11:44 smeadows: I mean, there are some questions 
about social engagement but.... 

11:44 Lisa: HI Sara. We are writing about 
participatory/socially engaged/relational art 

11:44 smeadows: is there a main question or 
something we are trying to attack? 

11:44 smeadows: or just a free for all? 

11:44 Lisa: We can write about our experiences of it, 
our projects, it's antecedents 

11:45 smeadows: ok 

11:45 Lisa: I personally am interested in being able to 
think about it critically 

11:45 Lisa: I'm interested in thinking about it historically 

11:45 Lisa: And I'm interested in the right now 
experience 

11:45 smeadows: god I just like watching the writing 
appear 

11:45 Victor: Lisa, do you want us to unpack any of 
the quoted texts? 

11:45 Lisa: the experience of artists making work like 
this, knowing their intentions 

11:46 Lisa: And the experience of the participants 

11:46 Lisa: Yes, Victor. Go for it 

11:46 Lisa: Important 

11:46 Lisa: I still need to grab some of the other texts 
from booki that I was interested in 

11:46 Khris Soden: Hi gang! I'll be on here very 
sporadically, as I am at work. 

11:46 Lisa: And feel free to bring in texts, please 

11:46 Lisa: Hi Khris, glad you're here. Your 
contributions will be valuable 

11:47 Lisa: Can you maybe address the idea of 
collaboration within the group 

11:47 Lisa: I think this is key. The practice of 
collaboration within the group as well as between artis 
and participant 

11:48 chelsea E: i'm interested in doing a q and a with 
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someone else 

11:48 Lisa: Good idea, C 

11:50 Alyssa: I have questions. Chelsea, will you 
answer them? 

11:50 chelsea E: totally! 

11:50 chelsea E: ill look for the green! 

11:57 unnamed: I'm moving a few things over from 
booki 

11:57 unnamed: so things are going to move around a 
little 

12:01 lisa also: I threw in the bibliography in the end 

12:02 lisa also: let's add to it also 

12:02 lisa also: AND I'm going to make a contributors 
section at the end before the bibliography 

12:02 lisa also: Please add yourself to it 

12:04 Arthur Smid: hello? 

12:05 unnamed: Hi Arthur. Welcome. 

12:05 unnamed: We haven't done a lot what with 
moving to the new platform 

12:09 smeadows: if I want to paste in something from 
the web, is that ok? 

12:10 Lisa: Please do, Sara. It would be great to keep 
all texts together 

12:10 Lisa: There's a heading up near the top for texts 

12:10 Lisa: If it's an image or whatever, just put it 
where you're working 

12:10 Lisa: You can move things around later too 

12:11 smeadows: OK 

12:13 Lisa: Oh, and if you do paste, I think we should 
track attribution so paste in the URL as well 

12:13 smeadows: ok 

12:13 smeadows: sounds good 

12:13 meredith: am i allowed to respond to matthew 
stadlers question pertaining to the location of 
collaborative practice? 

12:14 meredith: where do i do that? 

12:14 meredith: not in his text, right? 
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12:14 Matthew Stadler: Oh go for it! 

12:14 Matthew Stadler: Put it right in there, not a 
problem. 

12:14 smeadows: does anyone want to talk about 
Pierre Huyghe? 

12:14 smeadows: I just have QUESTIONS 

12:15 smeadows: Is he engaged or just using 
people/places for his own ends, romanticizing and 
creating dramas that don't exist? 

12:16 Lisa: Sara, I think you should put these questions 
in the document 

12:16 Lisa: Put them under a Pierre Huyghe heading 

12:16 smeadows: alriiiiiiiight 

12:16 Lisa: This opens it up for people to answer over 
the nxt four days 

12:16 Lisa: maybe you'll answer over next four days 

12:16 Lisa: Thanks so much 

12:18 chelsea E: yeah, i don't even know who Pierre 
Huyghe is! 

12:19 Lisa: Sara, I am having a hard time focusing on 
one thing right now, so I'll want to engage that later 

12:20 smeadows: nbd just throwing it out there for 
whoever wants to think about it! 

12:27 Khris Soden: Does this chat column get archived 
along with the text? I'm hoping it does, because it 
would be an interesting companion document. 

12:28 Lisa: Matthew suggested the same thing, Khris. 

12:28 Lisa: He has made a separate pad to archive it 

12:29 Matthew Stadler: Chat is being saved (manually) 
at http://piratepad.net/5Q5ZMUwjD9 

12:29 Lisa: So Matthew cut and pasted it and we'll 
have to continue to do that throughout the weekend 

12:32 Khris Soden: Tedious! 

12:33 Khris Soden: Also: Lisa, thanks for doing this, it's 
really great. And hi Matthew, glad you're here! 

12:48 Lisa: Aaaand.J have had to restart my 
computer. This is not a techno-awesome morning 

12:51 Lisa: I am going to move that "chapter one" 
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below the intro 

12:51 Lisa: I don't know who wrote it 

12:56 Lisa: Liam, remember you were talking about 
drawing from some speculative texts as I recall 

12:56 Lisa: I don't remember what they are, but I 
would love to see them if you can add them 

13:00 smeadows: out to lunch- pop back in later! 

13:04 Lisa: See you soon, Sara thanks 

13:17 paige saez-falcon: hello lovely people 

13:17 paige saez-falcon: please tell me how i can help 

13:17 chelsea E: you should start writing! 

13:19 Khris Soden: Hey Paige! 

13:21 Lisa: HI Paige! 

13:21 Lisa: Paige can you perhaps talk about some of 
your projects 

13:22 Lisa: Paige, I was thinking about Little Cities at 
Gallery HOMELAND 

13:22 Lisa: do you remember that? 

13:25 Lisa: Or perhaps you could come at from 
another angle 

13:25 Lisa: You're experience in participatory tech for 
lack of better word 

13:29 Alyssa: Sean, are you orange? 

13:29 Sean: I am pink, aren't I? 

13:30 Lisa: looks like salmon 

13:30 Sean: Sure, salmon 

13:30 Alyssa: Yes, salmon. I will ask you green 
questions! 

13:30 Alyssa: I am all the way down at the bottom of 
the public pad right now. 

13:31 Sean: OK 

13:31 Alyssa: did you find it? 

13:32 Sean: I don't want to process all of those 
questions at once. I shall explode 

13:32 Lisa: can someone who is not me copy this chat 
out to the other pad, please? 
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13:32 Lisa: http://piratepad.net/5Q5ZMUwjD9 

13:32 Lisa: I want to see Sean explode in text 

13:32 Alyssa: Can you just do this one again and we 
will go from there? 

13:34Lisa: Just want to make sure we capture it 

13:34Lisa: And I was having a hard time doing it on this 
computer 

13:36widing: Please join in writing on Before, During, 
After 

13:36chelsea E: just started reading it 

13:36Lisa: Khris, I'm looking around... 

13:36widing: I'm just thinking out loud. Please change 

whatever 

13:37Lisa: If you're still here, can you please copy and 
paste the description from Red76 website into the 
document? 

13:37Lisa: Hi Widing Thanks for the tip for piratepad 

13:37Lisa: We'd be screwed without it. 

13:37Lisa: Where in the document is before, during 

after 

13:37widing: hehe 

13:38widing: in the end before the interviews 

13:38Zach: Hey! 

13:38Lisa: Nice Pink Floyd quote BTS 

13:38Lisa: BTW, by the way 

13:38Lisa: Hi Zach 

13:38Zach: Just got here, trying to figure out what's 
going on 

13:38widing: i love this text-tool 

13:38Lisa: I do too 

13:39Lisa: Zach, we're writing at all points throughout 
the document 

13:39Lisa: some are interviewing each other 

13:39Lisa: some are writing essay, some pasting in 
text for us to consider 
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13:39Zach: awesome, Matthew just sent me here 

13:39Lisa: Good. He just left 

13:39Lisa: But we'll be working on the document 
throughout the weekend 

13:40Zach: yeah, i'm figuring it out as i start reading :) 

13:52widing: i'm goin out. might be back tomorrow. 

13:52l_isa: Okay, I'm going to sign out shortly, but will 
be back this afternoon, tonight, tomorrow, &c 

13:52Zach: paige, you still here? 

13:53widing: hehe its 11pm here :) 

13:54widing: so i don't now if we sync... we'll se 

Zach: paige, you still here? 

13:55widing: hehe its 11pm here :) 

13:55widing: so i don't now if we sync... we'll see 

14:09Lisa: Okay, I'm out. see you later 

14:27Jen R: what happens if i put words in this box 

14:29unnamed: Is this the right spot for Open? I was 
on Booki and couldn't do anything 

14:29unnamed: I found this by fluke 

14:42Khris Soden: Oops! Formatting nightmare! 

14:43Khris Soden: Hey Jen! 

15:13Arthur Smid: I started a chapter a few hours ago 
to write with the group; I can't find it in the public pad. 
What happened? 

15:14Arthur Smid: ah-ha! I found it 

15:14Arthur Smid: line 120 

15:14Arthur Smid: I guess? 

15:14Arthur Smid: I imagine the line number changes as 
more text is added above? 

15:14Arthur Smid: let's find out... 

15:14Arthur Smid: yes. 

15:15Arthur Smid: hmm. 

15:15Arthur Smid: how to find stuff? 

16:20Jen R: whew! 
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16:39Jen R: more bibliography. ..do i just tack it on? 

17:10Lisa: Hi Jen, just tack it on! 

17:10Lisa: Hi Arthur, I might have moved what you did 
down below texts 

17:10Lisa: That's a possibility 

17:10l_isa: and folks will be adding things throughout 
the weekend, so things will move around 

17:13Lisa: Also, please everyone, put a little bio in the 
contributors section near the end right before 
bibliography 

17:17Jen R: Hi Lisa- do you know about the awesome 
book: 

17:18Jen R: The Swedish Dance History ? 1037 page 
book made in one day? totally brilliant... 

17:23Lisa: I don't know it, but I'm looking forward to 
checking it out!! 

17:23Lisa: How the hell are you anyway? 

17:26Jen R: Good. I think the book is a bit rare- I'll have 
it on me next time im in pdx...(next wed night and 
early June) 

17:28Jen R: off to yoga :) .... 

17:39l_isa: Great, hope to see you later this weekend 



17:39Lisa: "see" 

Lisa: Thankful to see that some of you have been able 
to get your thoughts together. I have been running 
around and generally un-able. 

21:44 Lisa: Hi Jen 

21:50 Jen R: oh i see- you can tell whose logged on by 
the list up there 

22:07 Lisa: Hi, welcome. 

22:25 meredith: i'm back. 

22:25 meredith: just to read it over, and think a bit. 

22:31 Lisa: Hi Meredith 

22:31 Lisa: That's totally where I am 

22:31 meredith: i just ate dinner with rob hunter from 
the grateful dead, i swear. 

22:31 Lisa: It's been a long, unrpoductive day 
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22:31 Lisa: !!! 

22:32 Lisa: Hi Victor. 

22:32 meredith: talking to people who are assumed to 
hold some kind of sanctified social space for a long 
period time has made me SO EXCITED for this project. 

22:32 meredith: hi victor! 

22:33 Victor: Sorry to hear your day wasn't as 
productive. Hi Meredith 

22:33 Lisa: I can't imagine, Meredith 

22:33 Victor: What area are you guys working on? 

22:34 meredith: lisa, i think your unproductivity must 
be must be self-interpretation, because this project 
has already made me feel so close to my home 
though i'm far away! 

22:35 Lisa: That's so cool Meredith. 

22:36 Lisa: Victor, I'm working on this narrative near 
the top of a neighborhood event 

22:36 Lisa: and it's potential equivalency with a 
comparable art project 

May 15, 2010 

9:18 Leo Nordwall // Interacting Arts: Hi. For how 
much longer is the writing going on? 

10:33 widing: Leo! Please fill me on in the chapter 
Before, During, After 

14:48 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: anybody home? 

14:49 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: Tiffany Lee 
"Obnoxiola" Brown is painting her nails. (Cobalt blue!) 

14:49 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: is drinking tea. 
(Decaf Earl Grey!) 

14:50 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: 's iPhone says 
she is walking into Floyd's Garage right now. 

14:50 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: believes chats 
and status lines are superduperperformative. 

14:50 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: has been doing 
this online text experiment collaboration performance 
conceptual art thing for 18 FUCKING YEARS. Why does 
it still seem irresistible? Will someone help? Help. 

14:51 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: is talking to 
herself again. 
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15:02 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: and doesn't 
really have an iPhone or nail paint. 

15:04 Leo Nordwall // Interacting Arts: hi 

17:15 Lisa: This writing goes on until Tuesday. We've 
just begun. 

17:15 Lisa: And I've been under the weather. Far under. 
Good to check in and see what you all have been up 



17:16 Lisa: Hi sara, Zach, Tiff are you still here as well? 

17:31 Lisa: Ha, can't believe I'm writing about a Beatles 
song as metaphor. Oh where things take you. 

17:34 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: come together 
right now, baby. 

17:35 Lisa: I will say, I didn't know the word "armchair" 
was in that song 

17:36 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: if you sing it 
backward twice fast, "armchair" actually says "Hail 
Satan." 

17:37 Lisa: Ha. I thought backward only worked on Zep 

17:38 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: depends what yr 
smokin' 

17:38 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: is this the kind 
of deep intellectual dialogue you had in mind? 

17:38 Lisa: Yes, that's why I invited Tiffany. 

17:39 Lisa: Actually, as I was curled up in a ball today, 
drifting in and out, I was wondering what was going on 
here, and hoping good things were happening. 

17:39 Lisa: They were. 

17:44 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: i had fun 
dropping in here between walks and sunshine moment 

17:44 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: s 

17:46 Lisa: Thank for doing it Tiff. Glad you got 
outside. It's an amazing day 

17:46 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: were you doing 
Art Things today? 

17:47 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: any particularly 
juicy moments at Open Engagement? 
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May 15, 2010 

17:38 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: is this the kind 
of deep intellectual dialogue you had in mind? 

17:38 Lisa: Yes, that's why I invited Tiffany. 

17:39 Lisa: Actually, as I was curled up in a ball today, 
drifting in and out, I was wondering what was going on 
here, and hoping good things were happening. 

17:39 Lisa: They were. 

17:44 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: i had fun 
dropping in here between walks and sunshine moment 

17:44 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: s 

17:46 Lisa: Thank for doing it Tiff. Glad you got 
outside. It's an amazing day 

17:46 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: were you doing 
Art Things today? 

17:47 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: any particularly 
juicy moments at Open Engagement? 

17:49 Lisa: I wish I knew. This is the first time I've 
been vertical all day. Sick. 

17:52 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: oh crap, sorry to 
hear that. 

18:34 Victor: Lisa - what's B6? 

18:38 Victor: I'm hoping you mean the vitamin? 

18:39 Victor: Trying to use Groys quote to create 
image of dinner party conversationalist, 

18:39 Victor: Not so easy. Help. 

18:42 Lisa: Hi Victor 

18:42 Lisa: B6 is vitamin 

18:42 Lisa: I didn't write that 

18:42 Lisa: what line are you working on? 

18:55 Lisa: I'll be back 

21:47 meredith: OH TIFFANY, I AM SO HAPPY TO BE 
ONLINE WITH YOU. 

21:51 meredith: lisa, what is the novel you are working 
on about? 

22:34 swi: is it over? 

22:57 swi: it appears to be over. 
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May 16, 2010 

9:59 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: it ain't over til 
someone takes it offline... 

10:00 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: (Victor: B6 
referred to cutting drugs.) 

10:00 Tiffany Lee "Obnoxiola" Brown: (I used to work 
in a headshop. We sold a lot of white, powdered B 
vitamins.) 

10:17 Lisa: Hi Scott. No. 

10:20 Lisa: We are working until Tuesday, and on 
Monday we'll be live at PICA from 10-2 

10:24 Lisa: Hoping people who went to sessions 
yesterday might write a little note about them, your 
impressions 

10:45 Lisa: Hi Khris 

10:46 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa! I'm happy to be back and 
writing, but I wish I had a second self so I could catch 
up on the reading! 

10:46 Lisa: I know what you mean. I was OUT all day 
yesterday. Sick and down for the count. 

10:46 Lisa: We'll have plenty of time to read later. 

10:47 Khris Soden: What a day for that to happen! 

10:47 Lisa: No kidding. 

10:47 Lisa: I have three threads I'm working 
on/thinking about and I still need to run out and see 
stuff today 

10:47 Lisa: tonight will be busy for me 

10:48 Khris Soden: I hope you're feeling better, and 
don't have to push yourself too much! 

10:49 Lisa: Thanks Khris. It's just dumb. I never get 
sick 
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10:24 Lisa: Hoping people who went to sessions 
yesterday might write a little note about them, your 
impressions 

10:45 Lisa: Hi Khris 

10:46 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa! I'm happy to be back and 
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writing, but I wish I had a second self so I could catch 
up on the reading! 

10:46 Lisa: I know what you mean. I was OUT all day 
yesterday. Sick and down for the count. 

10:47 Lisa: We'll have plenty of time to read later. 

10:47 Khris Soden: What a day for that to happen! 

10:47 Lisa: No kidding. 

10:47 Lisa: I have three threads I'm working 
on/thinking about and I still need to run out and see 
stuff today 

10:47 Lisa: tonight will be busy for me 

10:48 Khris Soden: I hope you're feeling better, and 
don't have to push yourself too much! 

10:49 Lisa: Thanks Khris. It's just dumb. I never get 
sick 

10:52 Khris Soden: I'm sure that the stress of getting 
this thing flying on Friday didn't help! 

10:52 Lisa: Did you know that for the first hour, we 
were completely hung up because the other site 
wasn't working? 

10:53 Lisa: Long live improvisation. 

10:53 Khris Soden: Exactly! 

10:53 Lisa: And Scandinavian hackers 

10:53 Khris Soden: Whoa, I missed out on that. 

10:54 Lisa: The Scandinavians are those we have to 
thank for this PiratePad platform 

10:54 Lisa: They took the released Etherpad code and 
made this site! 

10:54 Lisa: So we scored. 

10:54 Lisa: 'Cause Etherpad's servers were supposedly 
shut down on Friday. Nice timing 

10:55 Khris Soden: Well, I'm glad you didn't have to 
resort to Google Wave... 

10:56 Lisa: That was an early suggestion that would 
have been a nightmare in my opinion. 

10:58 Khris Soden: Agreed. 

11:05 Lisa: Hi Victor! Did you see Tiffany's comments 
here earlier re: B6? 
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11:11 Victor: Lisa - making my way through Groys from 
top through bottom. Going back to edit tonight. 

11:12 Victor: Hope you're feeling better. 

11:12 Lisa: Nice, Thanks Victor. 

11:13 Lisa: Glad you're working on this. 

11:13 Victor: Tiffany - I'm going to foloow your lead. I 
love improvisation! 



May 16, 2010 

10:24 Lisa: Hoping people who went to sessions 
yesterday might write a little note about them, your 
impressions 

10:45 Lisa: Hi Khris 

10:46 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa! I'm happy to be back and 
writing, but I wish I had a second self so I could catch 
up on the reading! 

10:46 Lisa: I know what you mean. I was OUT all day 
yesterday. Sick and down for the count. 

10:47 Lisa: We'll have plenty of time to read later. 

10:47 Khris Soden: What a day for that to happen! 

10:47 Lisa: No kidding. 

10:47 Lisa: I have three threads I'm working 
on/thinking about and I still need to run out and see 
stuff today 

10:47 Lisa: tonight will be busy for me 

10:48 Khris Soden: I hope you're feeling better, and 
don't have to push yourself too much! 

10:49 Lisa: Thanks Khris. It's just dumb. I never get 
sick 

10:52 Khris Soden: I'm sure that the stress of getting 
this thing flying on Friday didn't help! 

10:52 Lisa: Did you know that for the first hour, we 
were completely hung up because the other site 
wasn't working? 

10:53 Lisa: Long live improvisation. 

10:53 Khris Soden: Exactly! 

10:53 Lisa: And Scandinavian hackers 

10:53 Khris Soden: Whoa, I missed out on that. 
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10:54 Lisa: The Scandinavians are those we have to 
thank for this PiratePad platform 

10:54 Lisa: They took the released Etherpad code and 
made this site! 

10:54 Lisa: So we scored. 

10:54 Lisa: 'Cause Etherpad's servers were supposedly 
shut down on Friday. Nice timing 

10:55 Khris Soden: Well, I'm glad you didn't have to 
resort to Google Wave... 

10:56 Lisa: That was an early suggestion that would 
have been a nightmare in my opinion. 

10:58 Khris Soden: Agreed. 

11:05 Lisa: Hi Victor! Did you see Tiffany's comments 
here earlier re: B6? 

11:11 Victor: Lisa - making my way through Groys from 
top through bottom. Going back to edit tonight. 

11:12 Victor: Hope you're feeling better. 

11:12 Lisa: Nice, Thanks Victor. 

11:13 Lisa: Glad you're working on this. 

11:13 Victor: Tiffany - I'm going to foloow your lead. I 
love improvisation! 

12:17 Jen R: sorry- i just butted in to cheer your 
concerns! 

12:17 Khris Soden: Hey Jen! 

12:17 Khris Soden: No worries! I'm glad you're here! 
Yay! 

12:18 Jen R: I'll stop writing in side your writing now. 
you can delete the green 



12:20 Lisa: Hi Jen. I'm going to check out what you 
guys are up to. 

12:21 Khris Soden: I'll finish my thoughts on Intimacy 
and Place, and then I think you should dig in, Jen. 
Please feel free to add anything to what I've already 
written, or keep on going at the bottom. I wonder if 
Katy will join us at some point? 

12:21 Lisa: Wow, Khris, what you've written here is 
such a thoughtful consideration.. So important. 

12:22 Jen R: ill textencourage her- i think shes running 
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around for all these days.. 

12:22 Khris Soden: Aw, thanks Lisa! 

12:22 Lisa: Maybe Katy could chime in on Tuesday. 
We'll still be working on this one day after conference 
ends 

12:33 Khris Soden: Jen, if you're around, please feel 
free to hit that "Intimacy" portion, because I think 
you've got a lot of great stuff to add there. I'm going 
to be writing on the "Place" part. 

12:56 Lisa: Hi Sara 

12:56 smeadows: hello 

12:56 smeadows: i popped back in! 

12:56 smeadows: haven't had coffee yet, just reading 
a bit 

12:56 Lisa: Lots to read. 

12:57 smeadows: so much to read! 

12:57 smeadows: it looks like people are writing in 
each other's writing now 

12:57 smeadows: which is so great 

12:57 smeadows: or, you know, back and forth 

12:57 Lisa: Yes, I think it makes it conversational and 
interesting 

12:57 smeadows: and the colors 



12:57 Lisa: I'm very interested in a coral reef as analog 
for this project 

12:58 Lisa: where the coral builds up over time 

12:58 smeadows: ahhhhhhhhhh 

12:58 smeadows: that's nice 

12:59 smeadows: people seem to be talking a lot from 
personal experience 

12:59 Lisa: Yes, it's important. 

12:59 smeadows: the conversation is so nice! 

12:59 smeadows: I have half a mind to delete mine 

13:00 smeadows: start over 

13:00 Lisa: Don't do it, Sara 

13:00 Lisa: Let people respond to it. We have two 
more days to go 
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13:00 smeadows: sure, ok 

13:05 smeadows: oh it would make more sense next 
to the bit about the neighborhood celebration! 

13:05 smeadows: duh 

13:05 smeadows: same topic, one event framed as art 
and one not 

13:07 Lisa: Sara, feel free to move things around. This 
is malleable 

13:10 smeadows: I did it! Feel free to move it back or 
elsewhere! 

13:10 smeadows: later I'll try to reframe, do some 
actual writing in the place of questions 

13:11 Lisa: Great! That neighborhood thing is what I 
have been working on. If you have further thoughts on 
it, please feel free... 

13:11 Lisa: I like questions, BTW 

13:11 smeadows: I need to drink coffee 

13:11 smeadows: brb 

13:11 Lisa: do it. 

13:11 smeadows: later 

13:33 Lisa: Arnold and Sean, it looks like some of your 
conversation got cut off! 

13:38 Lisa: PiratePad is misbehaving, throwing hard line 
breaks into my para's 

13:44 Lisa: Hey Scot! 

14:08 Lisa: I'm running out to panels &c now 

16:12 Scot: Learning... 

17:29 Lisa: Okay. 

18:32 Lisa: Hi all, feel free to respond to writings you 
see here. The conversations in writing have been 
interesting. 

19:14 Lisa: brb, 

19:34 swi: hi 

19:37 Alyssa: I want to add in a report on Me her and 
Us, one of the parallel sessions from yesterday. Is 
there a chapter created for reporting on Open 
Conference events? 
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19:38 Alyssa: Lisa, anyone? 

19:41 Alyssa: Okay, there must not be a premade 
section, so I will make one line 311 now begins the 
chapter: Open Engagement Conference Events. Feel 
free to retitle better :) 

19:48 swi: Alyssa, hi, can you bring me up to speed on 
the document? Thx. 

20:07 Lisa: Hi Alyssa 

20:07 Lisa: Hi Scott Wayne. Are you guys still here? 

20:07 Lisa: Alyssa, thank you so much for doing that! 

20:08 Lisa: Scott, we're all working on different 
aspects of the document. You can write whatever you 
want or respond to some writings you see here 

20:09 Lisa: I would be interested to have you talk 
about aspects of the horse project 

20:09 swi: ok 

20:09 Lisa: especially collaborative aspects, and 
releasing it to be a project by anyone anywhere 

20:10 Lisa: or you could talk about documentation 

20:12 swi: it's nice to see so many people enjoying the 
project. 

20:23 Lisa: Right on! 

20:23 Lisa: Hi Paige. 

21:45 Lisa: Finaly reading some stuff 

21:45 Lisa: I love that some things that I felt 
demanded response are getting it 

21:45 Lisa: Nice. 

May 16, 2010 
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demanded response are getting it 

21:45 Lisa: Nice. 

21:59 Lisa: Hi Meredith 

22:05 meredith: HI PAIGE! come home to SF. 

22:05 meredith: hi scott, yo are beautiful. 

22:06 meredith: hi lisa you are so beautiful. 

22:06 Lisa: Hi Meredith, you are the one who has to 
come home. 

22:09 meredith: i'm coming, but for the moment, i'm 
getting mentored. 

22:09 Lisa: In what way? 

22:09 Lisa: Are you still in Palo Alto or are you in SF? 

22:11 meredith: kind of both, i am the personal 
assistant to two pretty fantastic artists, folks that 
started a project called platial and now they are hot in 
palo alto. 

22:14 Lisa: I have met DiAnn (sp?). And I know/knew 
Platial. Now she's Waze. 

22:16 meredith: now she's waze! now i am kind of 
waze, they are even packing me up with them to 
isreal in a month. 

22:16 Lisa: Wow, nice. 

22:16 meredith: i LOVE female rolemodels. would 
amputate a toe for one. 

22:46 Lisa: Wow, a ton of the text at the end is 
invisible at the moment. 

22:46 Lisa: That's disturbing 

22:47 Lisa: Hey Victor, I think we should move your 
work on Groys out of the Texts section to its own 
section. What do you think? 

22:47 Lisa: Or I should say, do you mind? 

22:47 meredith: what's disturbing? 

22:48 Lisa: Can you see any text below line 687? 

22:48 Lisa: Because it's invisible for me though I am 
able to copy it out and paste it elsewhere and read it 

23:00 Lisa: Signing off for the eve. Back at it 
tomorrow. 

May 17, 2010 
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6:59 Lisa: Hmm, That's annoying.l'm using a different 
browser and stilll for me the lines blow 709 are 
invisible. I wonder if I should start a new pad, if we've 
reached some max 

7:09 Lisa: Debating whether to start a new pad. Right 
now contributor's list is hidden, bibliography hidden, 
and Arnold and Sean's contribution hidden 

7:09 Lisa: plus the end of what Khris wrote 

7:21 Lisa: HI. 

7:21 nessnixtony: Hi Lisa 

7:21 nessnixtony: RU starting a new pad? 

7:22 Lisa: I think I'm going to have to, but I'm not sure 
what to move over. 

7:23 Lisa: Can you look and see if you can see text 
below line 680, please? 

7:23 Lisa: Maybe it's just me. 

7:23 nessnixtony: Maybe you coul djust start a new 
pad with the instruction and keep this one alive with a 
link for folks to refer to 

7:23 nessnixtony: sure 

7:23 nessnixtony: Nope stops right at line 680- 
Intimacy 

7:24 nessnixtony: but your comments on the issues 
(added at top- took) 

7:25 Lisa: The trouble is that I have to take out 
enough so that if someone writes in the first pad it 
won't fall off the end. 

7:26 Lisa: Because I want people to be able to 
comment on things that are already written. 

7:26 Lisa: Grrr. 

7:26 Lisa: thanks for looking 

7:26 nessnixtony: what a bummer. 

7:26 nessnixtony: sure 

7:26 nessnixtony: seems like it will end up being an 
edting nightmare for you living in three places. 

7:27 Lisa: I pulled most everything from booki, but I 
haven't checked it in 24 hours either 

7:27 nessnixtony: I'm gonna go ahead and read and get 
a feel, if that's ok. Kristin and I are coming over this 
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7:27 Lisa: And I still haven't sorted out how much 
editing one should do 

7:27 Lisa: Okay great. 

7:27 Lisa: If something disappears, that's me. 

7:28 nessnixtony: okey doke 

7:28 nessnixtony: If you need help with sorting it out 
later- a volunteer to boss around, let me know. I can 
probably give you some time. 

7:29 Lisa: Thank you. I may take you up on that. 

7:33 Lisa: Okay, things are going to start moving 
around. 

7:59 Lisa: Some content has moved to new PiratePad 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

7:59 Lisa: Check Table of Contents for what's where 

8:11 Lisa: Hi Jay. 

8:11 Lisa: Warning: I'm moving some things around to 
make room for more 

8:11 Lisa: we reached the limit of what this pad can 
handle, apparently 



May 17, 2010 

9:27 Lisa: But I'm going to have to run in a minute to 
get down to PICA on time 

9:28 Liam: Yes, what I wrote is gone. I just exported 
them to a txt file and searched and it's gone. 

9:30 Liam: It's not a big deal. I can't find the stuff SjPC 

wrote either. 

9:37 Lisa: It is a big deal. I couldn't see the begining of 
what Sean wrote either. I am going to try, when I get 
down to PICA to use that time slider or the saved 
revisions and see if I can find it 

9:38 Lisa: See you down there. 

10:58 chelsea E: i've been thinking about music and 
fashion on the larger scale, is this too much because 
its a comercial good? 

11:05 Lisa: http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

11:05 Lisa: That's the address of the new PiratePad for 
new topics 
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11:06 Lisa: Hi Victor. 

11:08 Lisa: Victor, can you move your writing out of 
the Text section and create a new heading for it? 

11:08 Lisa: Hijeffrey 

11:08 Lisa: Let's put new topics on the other pad 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

11:09 Lisa: But feel free to write on writings here as 



11:15 Victor: Lisa - any suggestions on where it would 
flow best? 

11:15 Victor: The End? 

11:16 Lisa: No, I want it up near the top please. 

11:16 Lisa: But not above Texts. Perhaps right after 
makes sense. 

11:17 Victor: Got it. 

11:22 Victor: What is right after texts? 

11:30 Lisa: Line 199, right after Pink Floyd and before 
Open Engagement Conference Events 

11:34 Lisa: Warning: I'm going to move one more 
section to the other PiratePad to free up space. 

11:46 Lisa: Hi Khris! Welcome back 

11:55 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa! Chaotic! 

11:55 Lisa: I know. 

12:13 Victor: Thanks Lisa - just went offline to edit a 
bit. 

12:14 Victor: Changed some of the junkie reference. 

12:14 Victor: Think someone else was using it already? 

12:16 Victor: Everybody - feel free to copy edit This Is 
The End: Death And Other Sensory Thresholds - still 
working on it. 

12:21 Lisa: Hi! Hey Victor, Matt Rana is here right now. 

12:25 Victor: Hi Matt. 



May 17, 2010 

8:47 nessnixtony: Hi Lisa 

8:48 nessnixtony: i am stopping by Violetta on my 
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way over to you today (around 11 or 11:30am) two 
questions: 1) Is it ok to bring food? 2) Do you want me 
to grab anything for you on my way over? 

9:08 nessnixtony: I'll check back before I head over to 
see if you sent me answer 

9:17 Lisa: Thanks. 

10:03 Lisa: This pad is a continuation of and 
companion to http://piratepad.net/b51CXFYiZD where 
we ran out of room earlier 

11:34 Lisa: Warning: I'm going to paste in a section 
from the other PiratePad here to free up space in the 
other doc for back and forth 

11:42 ptcpatrick: Hey Lisa, all. I have a short piece I 
can throw on for now, if I can wrap my luddite mind 
around how to post it. 

11:44 ptcpatrick: Seems like it worked 

12:01 Lisa: Right on. 

12:01 Lisa: Where is it? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: Right above the contributors? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: well, now two up from the 
contributors 

12:02 Lisa: Great! and then did you add your name to 
contributors below, please? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: done 

12:03 ptcpatrick: have another little ditty but may 
want to develop it beyond a sound bite/precept. We'll 
see. 

12:05 ptcpatrick: and my concerns about how 
germane the text is remains. If it's not appropriate, 
feel free to 86 it. 

12:06 Lisa: Thank you so much! 

12:07 ptcpatrick: You're welcome. Hope to meet 
someday. 

12:08 Lisa: Did you put your name in the contributors 
section? 

12:09 Lisa: Please. 

12:10 nessnixtony: OK, not able to make it to PICA 
afterall- will be contributing form home 

12:10 nessnixtony: from 

12:10 Lisa: great 
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12:10 ptcpatrick: Right after Alyssa, Lisa. 

12:12 Lisa: Thank you 

12:31 Lisa: Is anyone able to access the other 
PiratePad right now? 

12:33 Khris Soden: I had to close my tab and reload it 
- that ended up working. 

12:33 Lisa: Okay, thanks Khris, I'm going to try it. 
Worry worry 

12:34 Lisa: Got it, okay 

12:53 Victor: Lisa - do you want me to move my 
chapter to this pad or keep it on the first? 

12:58 Victor: Patrick - are you The Persistent 
Complicity essay? 

13:11 Lisa: Victor, leave it where it is for now, and Liam 
and I are talking about creating some organization 

here. 



May 17, 2010 

11:55 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa! Chaotic! 

11:55 Lisa: I know. 

12:13 Victor: Thanks Lisa - just went offline to edit a 
bit. 

12:14 Victor: Changed some of the junkie reference. 

12:14 Victor: Think someone else was using it already? 

12:16 Victor: Everybody - feel free to copy edit This Is 
The End: Death And Other Sensory Thresholds - still 
working on it. 

12:21 Lisa: Hi! Hey Victor, Matt Rana is here right now. 

12:25 Victor: Hi Matt. 

12:37 ptcpatrick: Smart Victor ; 

12:38 ptcpatrick: -0 

12:38 ptcpatrick: my bro 

12:47 Victor: Feel free to add ptcpatrick. 

12:48 ptcpatrick: I did on the other page. Rereading 
yours right now. 
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12:48 Victor: Wow - forgot about the other page 

12:56 Victor: Going to find and read yours Patrick. Still 
working mine out. 

12:57 Lisa: Yes, here's another reminder that we are 
working both in this PiratePad and this one: 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

12:58 Lisa: Verlaine! 

12:58 nessnixtony: Yep- I thougth it fitting for this 
section! 

12:58 nessnixtony: love it 

13:08 Jeffrey gormly: hello all. Jeffrey here again, i have 
a big lump to put into the book, where should it go? 

13:08 chelsea E: put it in the second pad 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

13:08 chelsea E: we ran out of room on this one! 

13:10 Lisa: Thank you so much Jeffrey 

14:00 nessnixtony: 2pm goodbye all! 

17:52 Nam: Well I ended up writing the most pessimistic 
thing I've ever writen. 

17:53 Nam: Oopies! 

20:42 unnamed: Hi, It's edie. I'm wondering, do I just 
insert my thoughts on the left side anywhere I have 
an idea? 

20:45 Liam: Sure, or next to a similar idea. 

23:00 Lisa: Where is your piece, Liam? 

23:00 Liam: toward the bottom. I'm finishing it right 

now. 

23:02 Lisa: No art but class war? 

23:02 Liam: yep. 

23:07 Lisa: I'm into it Liam. Thanks for doing it. 

23:27 Lisa: I'll be back at it tomorrow AM 

May 18, 2010 

8:44 Lisa: Hi Khris, what are you working on? Today is 
my big essay and tying things together day 

9:23 Matthew Rana: good morning Lisa 

9:24 Matthew Rana: I'm copying my talk on ethics into 
the text at around line 280 
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9:24 Matthew Rana: Victor got intouch and we're going 
to do an interview via email 

9:25 Matthew Rana: Thanks again. 

9:31 Lisa: Hi Matt! Thank you so much for doing this. 

9:32 Lisa: And I'm glad you're going to talk to Victor 

9:32 Matthew Rana: Thank you for the opportunity. 
I'm glad to be able to contribute to this. 

9:32 Lisa: Are you heading back today or tomorrow? 

9:33 Matthew Rana: Yeah, me too. We're heading out 
within the hour, actually. 

9:33 Lisa: Have a good trip. Glad we met. 

9:33 Matthew Rana: Likewise. 

10:06 Khris Soden: Hey Lisa. I've got the window open 
while I'm here at work. I may add a bit more to the 
M.O.S.T. piece I was working on if I get a chance. 

10:07 Lisa: Hi Khris. Thanks so much. I think it's a 
great perspective. 

10:07 Lisa: I'm just thinking I have a lot of work to do 
to try to contextualize all of this. 

10:07 Lisa: And I haven't even written the essay I 
really want to write yet 

10:07 Lisa: I've done more facilitating than I expected. I 
like it, but I wasn't prepared for it. 

10:08 Khris Soden: Yeah, how much editing are you 
planning on doing on this stuff? 

10:09 Lisa: I really don't know. 

10:09 Lisa: For sure, I am going to try to get it 
organized and copyedit 

10:10 Lisa: But I think I should leave the writing as is. 

10:10 Khris Soden: Geez, I just scrolled over both 
sections - it's become very large! 

10:10 Lisa: Which is why creating context and 
explaining the project is important. 

10:10 Lisa: Yes it has. 

17:38 Lisa: Hi Meredith, I just called you on the phone! 

17:39 meredith: oh. let me go listen to the 
message. ...you can always call me! i love female 
rolemodels. 
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17:40 Lisa: I stumbled on your phone number on FB 
when I was looking for info to write a bio for you. 

17:40 Lisa: Maybe you could write it... 

17:40 Lisa: http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

17:40 Lisa: at the end 

17:40 Lisa: Hi Alyssa 

17:40 Alyssa: Hi 

17:40 Alyssa: just scrolling over stuff, did it go to print 
yet? 

17:41 meredith: i would love to. 

17:41 Lisa: No, Alyssa. 

17:41 Lisa: I still have a lot of work to do. There's an 
essay I'm finishing, and I think I need to organize and 
proofread. 

17:41 Lisa: Liam is doing it too on the other doc 
http://piratepad.net/erdnyzkeMu 

17:42 Alyssa: When I stopped by to insert a report on 
a workshop from Open, I found myself really wanting 
to proofread and format. 

17:42 meredith: Lisa what time exactly do i have until 
to contribute? 

17:43 Lisa: Probably tomorrow morning. 

17:43 Lisa: Alyssa, if you want to dig in and do that, 
please feel free 

17:57 Alyssa: yay! the formatting dance is thereapeutic 

17:58 Lisa: Yes! I'm so glad. Thank you so much for 
helping. 

17:58 Lisa: Re: the Table of Contents...! remember 
there's something called Yellow in the second doc 
that's not in the TOC 

17:59 Lisa: Okay, I have to run. I'll be back at 8 PM. 
Thanks for everything 

21:32 Lisa: Moving things around. Sorry if it's jarring. 

May 19,2010 

7:26 Lisa: I have pulled this document out of PiratePad 
to clean it up, because it seems like we're losing text 
at the bottom again. If you have anything to add, 
please email me at radon at ultrapdx.com 

May 17, 2010 
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8:47 nessnixtony: Hi Lisa 

8:48 nessnixtony: i am stopping by Violetta on my 
way over to you today (around 11 or 11:30am) two 
questions: 1) Is it ok to bring food? 2) Do you want me 
to grab anything for you on my way over? 

9:08 nessnixtony: I'll check back before I head over to 
see if you sent me answer 

9:17 Lisa: Thanks. 

10:03 Lisa: This pad is a continuation of and 
companion to http://piratepad.net/b51CXFYiZD where 
we ran out of room earlier 

11:34 Lisa: Warning: I'm going to paste in a section 
from the other PiratePad here to free up space in the 
other doc for back and forth 

11:42 ptcpatrick: Hey Lisa, all. I have a short piece I 
can throw on for now, if I can wrap my luddite mind 
around how to post it. 

11:44 ptcpatrick: Seems like it worked 

12:01 Lisa: Right on. 

12:01 Lisa: Where is it? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: Right above the contributors? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: well, now two up from the 
contributors 

12:02 Lisa: Great! and then did you add your name to 
contributors below, please? 

12:02 ptcpatrick: done 

12:03 ptcpatrick: have another little ditty but may 
want to develop it beyond a sound bite/precept. We'll 

see. 

12:05 ptcpatrick: and my concerns about how 
germane the text is remains. If it's not appropriate, 
feel free to 86 it. 

12:06 Lisa: Thank you so much! 

12:07 ptcpatrick: You're welcome. Hope to meet 
someday. 

12:08 Lisa: Did you put your name in the contributors 
section? 

12:09 Lisa: Please. 

12:10 nessnixtony: OK, not able to make it to PICA 
afterall- will be contributing form home 
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12:10 nessnixtony: from 

12:10 Lisa: great 

12:10 ptcpatrick: Right after Alyssa, Lisa. 

12:12 Lisa: Thank you 

12:31 Lisa: Is anyone able to access the other 
PiratePad right now? 

12:33 Khris Soden: I had to close my tab and reload it 
- that ended up working. 

12:33 Lisa: Okay, thanks Khris, I'm going to try it. 
Worry worry 

12:34 Lisa: Got it, okay 

12:53 Victor: Lisa - do you want me to move my 
chapter to this pad or keep it on the first? 

12:58 Victor: Patrick - are you The Persistent 
Complicity essay? 

13:11 Lisa: Victor, leave it where it is for now, and Liam 
and I are talking about creating some organization 

here. 

13:15 ptcpatrick: I am. Maybe not so sweet, eh? 

13:16 Lisa: So things may move around eventually. 

13:33 nessnixtony: There will be no editing or 
grammar, punctutation or Caps on or off, right? 

13:35 nessnixtony: I ask because I just posted a piece 
that purposefully sidesteps all of that- it would be 
wholly changed if it were put n place later 

13:47 Jeffrey gormly: ok guys thats me . did a little 
copy-editing to boost general morale, now I've got to 
kill the connection and let the child sleep in unradiated 
peace, i hope you all do too when you're done 

13:48 nessnixtony: bye Jeff 

14:01 nessnixtony: 2pm- I'm off, goodbye all. 

14:02 ptcpatrick: Lisa, thanks for providing this forum. 

14:07 nessnixtony: Thanks Lisa! We all know how hard 
you worked to keep this going for us all! 

14:08 Lisa: Thanks everyone. I'm going to check out 
for a while and go see a panel. 

May 18, 2010 

7:44 Jen R: hi anyone- can I recomend that books of 
interest are also included in bibliograpgy esp if they 
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are outside of the field of engaged/social/participation? 
I think that would be interesting and useful 

8:45 Lisa: Jen, please do recommend any and all books 
you feel are relevant, useful. More=better. 

10:41 Lisa: Awesome. Someone copyedited the 
interview transcription I did with Teresa. Thank you so 
much whoever you are. 

15:12 Victor: Lisa - have to go be with the girls - but I 
paste the start of my Rana/Butler piece. 

15:12 Victor: What time are you shutting down? 

17:00 Lisa: Not until late late tonight 

18:00 Lisa: I have to take off until 8. Back then. 

May 19, 2010 

0:08 Victor: OK - Just added The Politics of Friendship. 

0:09 Victor: Now going through and copy editing past 
spelling. 

0:20 Lisa: You are a hero. I didn't finish what I was 
working on. Will have to get it in the AM. 

0:58 Victor: Was great putting it together. 

0:59 Victor: Onward. 

1:00 Victor: Plus - you and who ever edits this whole 
thing are my heroes. 

May 19, 2010 

7:26 Lisa: I have pulled this document out of PiratePad 
to clean it up, because it seems like we're losing text 
at the bottom again. If you have anything to add, 
please email me at radon at ultrapdx.com 

11:32 Randall: how long will there be an opportunity to 
contribute? 
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Thanks for reading! 

Visit http://flossmanuals.net to make corrections or to 
find more manuals. 



